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THE LAST OF THE VAMPIRES 

Do you remember the discovery of the *' man- 
lizard " bones in a cave on the Amazon some 
time in the sixties ? Perhaps not ; but it created 
a great stir at the time in the scientific world ; 
and in a lazy sort of way, interested men and 
women of fashion. For a day or two it was 
quite the correct thing for Belgravia to talk of 
"connecting links," of "the evolution of man 
from the reptile," and "the reasonableness of 
ancient myths" that spoke of Centaurs and 
Mermaids as actual existences. 

The fact was that a German Jew, an india- 
rubber merchant, working his way with the usual 
mob of natives through a cahucho forest along 
the Maranyon, came upon some bones on the 
river-bank where he had pitched his camp. Idle 
curiosity made him try to put them together, 
when he found, to his surprise, that he had 
before him the skeleton of a creature with 
human hands and feet, a dog-like head and 
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12 TALES BY THREE BROTHERS 

immense bat-like wings. Being a shrewd man, he 
saw the possibility of money being made out of 
such a curiosity ; so he put all the bones he 
could find into a sack and, on the back of a 
llama, they were in due course conveyed to 
Chachapoyas, and thence to Germany. 

Unfortunately, his name happened to be the 
same as that of another German Jew who had 
just then been trying to hoax the scientific world 
with some papyrus rolls of a date anterior to the 
Flood, and who had been found out and put to 
shame. So when his namesake appeared with 
the bones of a winged man, he was treated with 
scant ceremony. 

However, he sold his india-rubber very satis- 
factorily, and as for the bones, he left them with 
a young medical student of the ancient Uni- 
versity of Bierundwurst, and went back to his 
cahucho trees and his natives and the banks of 
the Amazon. And there was an end of him. 

The young student one day put his fragments 
together, and, do what he would, he could only 
make one thing of them — a winged man with a 
dog's head. 

There were a few ribs too many, and some 
odds and ends of backbone, which were super- 
fluous; but what else could be expected of the 
anatomy of so extraordinary a creature ? From 
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THE LAST OF THE VAMPIRES 13 

one student to another the facts got about, and 
at last the professors came to hear of it ; and, 
to cut a long story short, the student's skeleton 
was taken to pieces by the learned heads of the 
college, and put together again by their own 
learned hands. 

But do what they would, they could only 
make one thing of it— a winged man with a 
dog's head. 

The matter now became serious : the pro- 
fessors were at first puzzled, and then got 
quarrelsome ; and the result of their squabbling 
was that pamphlets and counterblasts were pub- 
lished ; and so all the world got to hear of the 
bitter controversy about the " man-lizard of the 
Amazon." 

One side declared, of course, that such a 
creature was an impossibility, and that the bones 
were a remarkably clever hoax. The other side 
retorted by challenging the sceptics to manufac- 
ture a duplicate, and publishing the promise of 
such large rewards to any one who could succeed 
in doing so, that the museum was beset for 
months by competitors. But no one could 
manufacture another man-lizard. The man 
part was simple enough, provided they could 
get a human skeleton. But at the angles of 
the wings were set huge claws, black, polished, 
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14 TALES BY THREE BROTHERS 

and curved, and nothing that ingenuity could 
suggest would imitate them. And then the 
" Genuinists," as those who believed in the 
monster calledthemselves, set the "Imposturists" 
another po3er; for they publicly challenged them 
to say what animal either the head or the wings 
had belonged to, if not to the man-lizard ? 
And the answer was never given. 

So victory remained with them, but not, alas ! 
the bones of contention. For the Imposturists, 
by bribery and burglary, got access to the 
precious skeleton, and lo ! one morning the 
glory of the museum had disappeared. The 
man half of it was left, but the head and wings 
were gone, and from that day to this no one has 
ever seen them again. 

And which of the two parties was right ? As 
a matter of fact, neither ; as the following frag- 
ments of narrative will go to prove. 

Once upon a time, so say the Zaporo Indians, 
who inhabit the district between the Amazon 
and the Maranyon, there came across the Pampas 
de Sacramendo a company of gold-seekers, white 
men, who drove the natives from their workings 
and took possession of them. They were the 
first white men who had ever been seen there, 
and the Indians were afraid of their guns ; but 
eventually treachery did the work of courage, 
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THE LAST OF THE VAMPIRES 15 

for, pretending to be friendly, the natives sent 
their women among the strangers, and they 
taught them how to make tucupi out of the 
bread-fruit, but did not tell them how to dis- 
tinguish between the ripe and the unripe. So 
the wretched white men made tucupi out of the 
unripe fruit, which brings on fits like epilepsy, 
and when they were lying about the camp, 
helpless, the Indians attacked them and killed 
them all. 

All except three. These three they gave to 
the Vampire. 

But what was the Vampire ? The Zaporos 
did not know. " Very long ago," said they, 
" there were many vampires in Peru, but they 
were all swallowed up in the year of the Great 
Earthquake when the Andes were lifted up, and 
there was left behind only one Arinchi, who 
lived where the Amazon joins the Maranyon, 
and he would not eat dead bodies — only live 
ones, from which the blood would flow." 

So far the legend; and that it had some 
foundation in fact is proved by the records of 
the district, which tell of more than one mas- 
sacre of white gold-seekers on the Maranyon by 
Indians whom they had attempted to oust from 
the washings ; but of the Arinchi, the Vampire, 
there is no official mention. Here, however, 
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16 TALES BY THREE BROTHERS 

other local superstitions help us to the reading 
of the riddle of the man-lizard of the University 
of Bierundwurst. 

When sacrifice was made to " the Vampire," 
the victim was bound in a canoe, and taken down 
the river to a point where there was a kind of 
winding back-water, which had shelving banks 
of slimy mud, and at the end there was a rock 
with a cave in it. And here the canoe was left. 
A very slow current flowed through the tor- 
tuous creek, and anything thrown into the 
water ultimately reached the cave. Some of 
the Indians had watched the canoes drifting 
along, a few yards only in an hour, and turn- 
ing round and round as they drifted, and had 
seen them reach the cave and disappear within. 
And it had been a wonder to them, generation 
after generation, that the cave was never filled 
up, for all day long the sluggish current was 
flowing into it, carrying with it the flotsam of 
the river. So they said that the cave was the 
entrance to Hell, and bottomless. 

And one day a white man, a professor of that 
same University of Bierundwurst, and a mighty 
hunter of beetles before the Lord, who lived 
with the Indians in friendship, went up the 
backwater right into the entrance, and set 
afloat inside the cave a little raft, heaped up 
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THE LAST OF THE VAMPIRES 17 

with touch-wood and knots of the oil-tree, 
which he set fire to, and he saw the raft go 
creeping along all ablaze, for an hour and more 
lighting up the wet walls of the cave as tt went 
on either side ; and then // was put out. 

It did not " go " out suddenly, as if it had 
upset, or had floated over the edge of a water- 
fall, but it was as if it had been beaten out. 

For the burning fragments were flung to one 
side and the other, and the pieces, still alight, 
glowed for a long time on the ledges and points 
of rock, where they fell, and the cave was filled 
with the sound of a sudden wind and the echoes 
of a noise as of great wings flapping. 

And at last, one day, this professor went into 
the cave himself. 

" I took," he wrote, " a large canoe, and 
from the bows I built out a brazier of stout 
cask-hoops, and behind it set a gold-washing 
tin dish for a reflector, and loaded the canoe 
with roots of the resin-tree, and oil-wood, and 
yams, and dried meat ; and I took spears with 
me, some tipped with the woorali poison, that 
numbs but does not kill. And so I drifted in- 
side the cave ; and I lit my fire, and with my 
pole I guided the canoe very cautiously through 
the tunnel, and before long it widened out, and 
creeping along one wall I suddenly became 
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18 TALES BY THREE BROTHERS 

aware of a moving of something on the opposite 
side. 

" So I turned the light fair upon it, and there, 
upon a kind of ledge, sat a beast with a head 
like a large grey dog. Its eyes were as large as 
a cow's. 

" What its shape was I could not see. But 
as I looked I began gradually to make out two 
huge bat-like wings, and these were spread out 
to their utmost as if the beast were on tip-toe 
and ready to fly. And so it was. For just as 
I had realised that I beheld before me some 
great bat-reptile of a kind unknown to science, 
except as pre-diluvian, and the shock had 
thrilled through me at the thought that I was 
actually in the presence of a living specimen of 
the so-called " extinct " flying lizards of the 
Flood, the thing launched itself upon the air, 
and the next instant it was upon me. 

" Clutching on to the canoe, it beat with its 
wings at the flame so furiously that it was all I 
could do to keep the canoe from capsizing, and, 
taken by surprise, I was nearly stunned by the 
strength and rapidity of its blows before I 
attempted to defend myself. 

" By that time — seemingly half a minute had 
elapsed — the brazier had been nearly emptied 
by the powerful brute ; and the Vampire, mis- 
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taking me no doubt for a victim of sacrifice, 
had already taken hold of me. The next in- 
stant I had driven a spear deep into its body, 
and with a prodigious tumult of wings, the 
thing loosed its claws from my clothes and 
dropped off into the stream. 

"As quickly as possible I rekindled my light, 
and now saw the Arinchi, with wings out- 
stretched upon the water, drifting along on the 
current. I followed it. 

" Hour after hour, with my reflector turned 
full upon that grey dog's head with cow-like eyes, 
I passed along down the dark and silent water- 
way. I ate and drank as I went along, but did 
not dare to sleep. A day must have passed, 
and two nights ; and then, as of course I had 
all along expected, I saw right ahead a . grey 
eye-shaped light, and knew that I was coming 
out into daylight again. 

" The opening came nearer and nearer, and 
it was with intense eagerness that I gazed upon 
my trophy, the floating Arinchi, the last of the 
' winged reptiles.' 

" Already in imagination I saw myself the 
foremost of travellers of European fame — the 
hero of my day. What were Banks' kangaroos 
or Du Chaillu's gorilla to my discovery of the 
last survivor of the pterodactyle creatures of 
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the Flood — the flying Saurians of the pre- 
Noachian epoch of catastrophe and mud ? 

" Futl of these thoughts, I had not noticed 
that the Vampire was no longer moving, and 
suddenly the bow of the canoe bumped against 
it. In an instant it had climbed up on to the 
boat. Its great batlike wings once more beat me 
and scattered the flaming brands, and the thing 
made a desperate effort to get past me back 
into the gloom. It had seen the daylight 
approaching and rather than face the sun 
preferred to fight. 

" Its ferocity was that of a maddened dog, 
but I kept it off with my pole, and seeing my 
opportunity as it clung, flapping its wings, 
upon the bow, gave it such a thrust as made it 
drop off. It tried to swim (I then for the 
first time noticed its long neck), but with my 
pole I struck it on the head and stunned it, 
and once more saw it go drifting on the current 
with me into daylight. 

" What a relief it was to be out in the 
open air! It was noon, and as we passed 
out from under the entrance of the cave 
the river blazed so in the sunlight that after 
the two days of almost total darkness I was 
blinded for a time. I turned my canoe to 
the shore, to the shade of trees, and throwing 
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a noose over the floating body, let it tow 
behind. 

" Once more on firm land — and in possession 
of the Vampire ! 

" I dragged it out of the water. What a 
hideous beast it looked, this winged kangaroo 
with a python's neck ! It was not dead ; so I 
made a muzzle with a strip of skin, and then 
I firmly bound its wings together round its 
body. I lay down and slept. When I awoke, 
the next day was breaking ; so, having break- 
fasted, I dragged my captive into the canoe and 
went on down the river. Where I was I had 
no idea, but I knew that I was going to the sea : 
going to Germany : that was enough. 



" For two months I have been drifting with 
the current down this never-ending river. Of 
my adventures, of hostile natives, of rapids, of 
alligators, and jaguars, I need say nothing. 
They are the common property of all travellers. 
But my Vampire ! It is still alive. And now 
I am devoured by only one ambition — to keep 
it alive, to let Europe actually gaze upon the 
living, breathing survivor of the great Reptiles 
known to the human race before the days of 
Noah — the missing link between the reptile 
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and the bird. To this end I deny myself 
food; deny myself even precious medicine. 
In spite of itself I gave it all my quinine, and 
when the miasma crept up the river at night, I 
covered it with my rug and lay exposed myself. 
If the black fever should seize me ! 



"Three months, and still upon this hateful 
river ! Will it never end ? I have been ill — 
so ill, that for two days I could not feed it. 
I had not the strength to go ashore to find food, 
and I fear that it will die — die before I can get 
it home. 



" Been ill again — the black fever ! But it is 
alive. I caught a vicuna swimming in the 
river, and it sucked it dry — gallons of blood. 
It had been unfed three days. In its hungry 
haste it broke its muzzle. I was almost too 
feeble to put it on again. A horrible thought 
possesses me. Suppose it breaks its muzzle 
again when I am lying ill, delirious, and it Is 
ravenous ? Oh ! the horror of it ! To see it 
eating is terrible. It links the claws of its 
wings together, and cowers over the body ; its 
head is under the wings, out of sight. But the 
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victim never moves. As soon as the Vampire 
touches it there seems to be a paralysis. Once 
those wings are linked there is absolute quiet. 
Only the sound of sucking and heavy breathing. 
Horrible ! horrible ! But in Germany I shall 
be famous. In Germany with my Vampire I 



" Am very feeble. It broke its muzzle again. 
But it was in the daylight — when it is blind. 
Its great eyes are blind in sunlight. It was a 
long struggle. This black fever ! and the 
horror of this thing 1 I am too weak now to 
kill it, if I would. I must get it home alive. 
Soon — surely soon — the river will end. O 
God ! does it never reach the sea, reach white 
men, reach home ? But if it attacks me I will 
throttle it. If I am dying I will throttle it. 
If we cannot go back to Germany alive, we will 
go together dead. I will throttle it with my 
two hands, and fix my teeth in it, and our 
bones shall lie together on the bank of this 
accursed river." 



This is nearly all that was recorded of the 
Professor's diary. But it is enough to tell us 
of the final tragedy. 
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The two skeletons were found together on 
the very edge of the river-bank. Half of each, 
in the lapse of years, had been washed away at 
successive flood-tides. The rest, when put 
together, made up the man-reptile which, to use 
a Rabelaisian phrase, " metagrobolised all to 
nothing " the University of Bierundwurst. 
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I, Arthur Sayce, am now thirty-seven 
years of age. 1 was born in the United 
States, was educated at Utica, New York, and 
at Columbia College. Having taken my medi- 
cal degree, I spent two years in New York 
hospitals, after which my next five years 
were passed in Europe : one year studying 
medicine in Berlin ; two walking the hospitals 
of London — St. Thomas's and " Bart's ; " and 
two in Paris — the first in private study, and 
the second as an interne des hopiiaux of the 
French capital. For the last eight years I had 
been a practising physician in New York city, 
until three months ago, when I started for the 
North Pacific coast on a prolonged hunting 
trip. 

In my life I have known but little sickness, 
and have never been subject to fits, faintings, 
trances, delirium, or hallucinations of any 
kind. It is impossible that I can have been 
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deceived in any of the sensations which I 
experienced in the events that I am about to 
describe. However incredible the following 
narrative may seem, it is the simple, sober truth. 

It was on May 10, late in the afternoon, 
that I, riding alone, arrived at the Cceur 
d'Alene Mission, in one of the five log cabins 
attached to which this story is written. The 
sun was already low enough in the west to be 
shining full in the face of the Mission. The 
higher slopes of the mountains beyond, now 
all dark with the level stretch of pines, were 
then snow-covered (for the snow lies late on 
the Bitter Roots), showing in the evening sun 
alternations of intense black and white. On 
the right wound the Cceur d'Alene River, fringed 
with scattered pines, on which the ospreys had 
built their nests, and patches of undergrowth 
of thorn and hazel. 

In addition to the five cabins and the Mis- 
sion itself, there was a seventh building, if 
such it could be called, a little nearer to me, 
on the lower ground, an Indian teepee. On 
the slope to the left grazed a bunch of ponies, 
at sight of which my own little " buckskin " 
pricked up his ragged ears, and seemed to 
take an interest in the proceedings for the first 
time since we left the fort. 
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We had advanced to within about a hundred 
yards of the buildings before any human 
life appeared. Then a party of four Indian 
bucks, muffled in United States military 
blankets, came suddenly scrambling out from 
behind the teepee. Presumably the action of 
their ponies on the hill had told them that 
something unusual was in sight. For half a 
minute they stood looking at me, and I could 
hear their voices raised in babbling astonish- 
ment Then they all started together towards 
me, on a kind of running trot At a distance 
of some thirty paces from me they relapsed 
into a walk — or rather into the shambling, 
half-sliding, go-as-you-please gait which serves 
the Indian of the prairies for a walk. When 
about two horse-lengths off, one of them, the 
oldest (and judging from the superior brilliancy 
of the red ochre with which the roots of his 
long black hair were dyed, and from the osprey 
feathers twisted into his locks, one holding some 
authority among them), darted quickly forward, 
and, grasping my bridle in his left hand, raised 
his right with a long-bladed knife gleaming in 
it, as if to stab me. In a moment the muzzle 
of my Winchester rifle, which lay across the 
saddle in front of me, was at his chest and my 
finger on the trigger. For fully two or three 
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seconds we remained so ; his arm upraised, and 
my rifle almost touching the blanket where it 
overlapped on his chest. Neither moved his 
eyes from the other, and what wicked-looking 
eyes they were that I gazed at ! 

Suddenly the Indian dropped his arm and 
broke into a laugh, in which the other three 
joined. Then he loosed his hold of my bridle, 
and the whole party shambled off up the hill in 
front of me, chattering and cackling with 
laughter, all of us heading for the Mission 
building. 

It was probably the noise which the Indians 
made that brought a white man (I confess that 
I was glad to see him) to the door of the cabin 
next to the Mission, while we were still some 
fifty yards away. As he stepped out the sun 
fell full upon his face, and I could see him 
plainly ; much better, evidently, than he could 
see me, riding as I was with my back to the light. 
Dressed in the long black robe of a priest, he 
looked something above medium height, spare 
of figure, but active-seeming and hardy. His 
feet were cased in moccasins. The strong sun- 
light in his face made him droop his head 
forward, so that his chin rested on the heavy 
black cross on his breast, his eyes looking out 
at me from under his prominent brows. His 
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head was partially bald, what hair he had being 
of a dark iron-grey. He suffered me to approach 
within a dozen paces, when as I dismounted, the 
Indians standing silently on one side, he came 
towards me with outstretched hands. Taking 
one of my hands in each of his, he kissed me 
on the forehead. 

" Peace be with you, my son ! You are 
welcome," he said. 

This was Father Francis, of whom I had 
heard at the fort. 

He was very cordial, with a quiet courtesy of 
manner, and we had not long been seated on the 
little stools in his cabin before I had given him 
a fairly detailed history of myself and of the 
reasons of my arrival at the Mission. He, in 
turn, told me, briefly, of the Mission : how he 
had lived for a quarter of a century among the 
Indians ; how he had been almost alone for the 
last eleven months, since the Mission was 
deserted in the preceding June ; and how the 
four Indians who had welcomed me so curiously 
had been there but a few days, having come 
down from the reservation ostensibly to see if 
the trout were beginning to run up from the 
lake yet, but really, as he said, more for the 
pure love of wandering than anything else. 
The eldest of the party (my friend with the 
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osprcy feathers and wicked-looking eyes) was 
one Tsin-shil-zaska, one of the oldest members 
of the Caeur d'Alene tribe, and a medicine man 
of no small repute. Two of the others he 
called respectively Good Bear and Laughing 
Brave. The third was named Timothy. All, 
he told me, spoke English fairly well ; Tsin- 
shil-zaska in particular as well as the ordinary 
" cultivated " white man, and considerably better 
than the average of frontiersmen or of the 
private soldiers of the fort. These facts I 
subsequently verified by my own experience ; 
and it is often the case that Indians who have 
learned the language from the priests, and not 
from trappers and miners, speak a pure and 
frequently a somewhat Biblical English. 

When we had been sitting talking for perhaps 
an hour, and just as Father Francis was rising 
to make preparations for his evening meal, the 
Indian walked boldly, and, as it seemed to me, 
with rather an insolent air of importance, into 
the cabin. His three companions stood out- 
side, peering in at the door. The father was 
already standing, so I arose, too, greeting the 
medicine man with the ordinary Western salute 
to Indians, " How ! How ! " 

His reply was given with an air of rather 
lofty rebuke, in good if guttural English : 
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" How do you do, my friend ? You are 
welcome." 

I smiled, partly at his implied rebuke, and 
partly at the statement that I was welcome, 
after his manner of receiving me outside. 

"You did not tell me so before?" I said 
interrogatively. 

" No. Tsin-shil-zaska tried you, whether 
you were a coward or not." 

"And am If" 

" He cannot tell yet. A man is brave the 
first time, and " (with sudden emphasis) " a 
coward the next. A man who is a coward 
the first time is always a coward." 

Father Francis then asked him how the fish 
were coming up. I forget his answer, and 
after a few more desultory remarks the con- 
versation dropped. 

The morning after my arrival, Timothy met 
with an accident. He was cutting a branch 
from one of the thorn bushes by the river, when 
his knife slipped, and, with the whole strength 
of his arm behind it, cut a terrible gash in the 
poor fellow's thigh. His companions carried 
him into the father's cabin, where the good 
priest dressed the wound with a simple poultice 
of wild parsnip as deftly and effectively as it 
could have been done by the best of surgeons ; 
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declining my proffered aid on the grounds that 
the Indians had full confidence in him as a 
physician, and that his own knowledge was in 
fact ample for so simple a hurt. 

During the operation, Tsin-shil-zaska had 
stood looking on with an air of supercilious y 
contempt which exasperated me. Later in the 
day, when Timothy was lying on the grass by 
the side of the teepee, I happened to pass close 
by at the moment when Tsin-shil-zaska was 
operating upon him in his capacity of medicine 
man. He had removed the father's carefully 
placed bandages, and was going through some 
incantation accompanied with extravagant ges- 
ticulations. These mummeries completed, ht 
spat upon the wound, and replaced the band- 
ages with at least as much clumsiness as the 
father had used dexterity. The sight made me 
inwardly furious, and it was with difficulty that 
I restrained myself from rudely interfering then 
and there. 

It was the custom of Father Francis to hold 
prayer twice daily, morning and evening, in the 
Mission House. These services any stranger 
who was at the Mission attended, as a matter of 
course. That evening, upon issuing from the 
building after service, Tsin-shil-zaska, who had 
preceded me, was standing close by the door, 
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looking westward at the setting sun. My re- 
sentment was still strong within me as I stopped 
to ask him, rather snecringly, how his patient 
prospered. 

" The treatment of the good father is always 
successful," said he, without removing his eyes 
from the horizon. 

" But you have taken this case out of the 
good father's hands. Did I not see you doctor- 
ing Timothy yourself ? " 

" Huh ! " (The Indian never loses his gut- 
tural ejaculations.) " Tsin-shil-zaska does what 
he can to help the good father." 

The idea of his professing to be able, with 
his fooleries, to give any assistance to Father 
Francis provoked me further. I do not know 
now quite how the conversation that followed 
ran, but it resulted, and that quickly, in my 
telling Tsin-shil-zaska plainly what I thought 
of him and his skill as a practitioner, and wind- 
up with my calling him a " quack," which he 
probably did not understand, and a " hypocrite," 
which he evidently did. Then for the first time 
he shifted his eyes from the far-off landscape, 
and they gleamed more wickedly than ever as 
he fixed them on mine. 

" Huh ! Tsin-shil-zaska does not speak so 
to the Man-with-the-little-rifle." (So, as I had 
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already learned from Father Francis, the Indians 
had, in reference to a 44-calibre Colt's which I 
carried, named me.) " He has not said that you 
are a hypocrite and that you know nothing. 
The medicine man cannot cure ? Huh ! The 
wild goat on the mountain, when shot with an 
arrow, knows what plant to eat to make the 
wounds close and the arrow fall." The hurt 
beaver medicines himself. The wolf, when 
hunted, if given time to eat what leaves he 
chooses, makes himself invisible. The dog 
there has learned when to eat the grass to make 
him vomit. The birds of the air know what 
food will hurt them and what will do them 
good. Has the Indian, being wiser, learned 
nothing of all these ? The Man-with-the-little- 
rifle will know better." 

The next day saw me in better temper. Tsin- 
shil-zaska did not appear, and the statement of 
Good Bear that he had gone into the mountains 
"to find medicines" only made me laugh. 

The day following 1 went out for a long 
excursion on foot up the river, taking my rifle 

* It is curious, that this tame story was told centuries ago 
by /Elkn. " The Cretans," he says, " are skilful archers. 
With their darts they wound the wild goats that feed upon 
the mountains. The goats when struck immediately go to 
eating the herb dittany. As soon as they hare tasted it the 
dan tails from the wound." 
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in the hope of a shot at a bear. Deer there 
were in plenty, but, though no lack of "bear 
signs," no bear ; and I returned in the middle 
of the afternoon, hot and tired. The whole 
day had been spent in climbing up hills and 
over crags, and scrambling through brush skirt- 
ing the snow. The sun was hot (as the Pacific 
sun can be in May), and my shoulder was 
fatigued by the weight of the rifle. On my 
return I determined to undress and take a 
sponge bath in my cabin ; so, having drawn a 
pail of water from the well and carried it inside, 
I moved the table into a corner, and proceeded 
to strip off my clothes. As I was standing 
" mother naked," sponge in hand, looking at 
the water, and wondering whether the first 
e/ouche would be too abominably cold, the door 
was suddenly pushed open, and Tsin-shil-zaska 
walked unceremoniously in. I was indignant at 
the intrusion and the high-handed manner of it, 
and at first was disposed to order the intruder 
out. Then, feeling a natural bashfulness, I cast 
about for something wherewith to cover my 
nakedness. In my hand was nothing but the small 
sponge, and no garment lay within easy reach. 
But, on reflection, it occurred to me that my 
visitor was, underneath his one blanket, but 
little more dressed than myself. 
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The Indian has, in the matter of nudity, no 
sense of what we are pleased to call the pro- 
prieties, and I doubt whether the medicine man 
had any idea of the awkwardness which, how- 
ever iliogically, I could not help feeling. But 
subsequent events convinced me that he had been 
watching me through some cranny in the log 
wall — which contained plenty — and had chosen 
the moment of his entrance with deliberate 
intent. His back was, of course, to the light, 
as he entered, and even when he had shuffled 
close up to me 1 could not see his face. When 
within a few feet of where I was standing, he 
thrust out one arm from under the blanket. 

" Tsin-shil-zaska has brought the Man- with- 
the-Httle-rifle some medicine," he said, " that 
he may know the Indian has learned something." 

In the hand which he extended to me was a 
small vial — given him, presumably, at some 
time by one of the fathers — corked with a knot 
of grass. The vial was almost full of a 
brownish liquor, of the colour of tincture of 
arnica — perhaps a tablespoonful or more. I 
looked at him and then at the vial. 

" And what am I to do with it ? Drink it ? " 

" Huh ! " with an accent of assent. " The 
Man-with-the-little-rifle will see whether Tsin- 
shil-zaska knows anything." 
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" And does Tsin-shil-zaska take me for a 
fool?" 

The only response was a decidedly non- 
committal grunt. The question of my foolish- 
ness was an open one. The hand with the vial 
was still extended to me. 

" How do I know that it is not poison, and 
will kill me ? " 

"Tsin-shil-zaska does not kilt. He cures 
people." 

" But I am not sick, and need no curing." 

And then silence, the Indian's strongest and 
favourite argument. At last he spoke : " Will 
not the Man-with-the-little-rifle drink ? Will 
the man who was brave the first time be a 
coward the next ? " 

The wily old savage ! I remembered then 
his curious emphasis on the phrase the day 
before. " So this is only to test my courage ? 
And if it kills me ? " 

" Tsin-shil-zaska would not hurt a friend of 
the good father's. If the Man-with-the-Httle- 
rifle had come to Tsin-shil-zaska, and said, 
' Drink,' he would have done so." 

Again, as in the wrangle of the preceding 
evening, I felt that he had distinctly the advan- 
tage of me in argument. I was discomfited. 

" What is it ? " I asked, reaching out my 
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hand for the vial. He let me take it readily. 
Holding the liquor against the light, I saw that 
it was semi-opaque, with small particles of 
fibrous matter floating in it, and slightly gummy 
— about as fluid as glycerine. 

I took out the grass stopper, and smelled the 
liquor. The odour was new to me — pungent, 
but not strong, and very herby. 

" What is it ? " I asked again. 

" It is precious, and Tsin-shil-zaska knows 
no name for it." 

" But what is it going to do to me ? " 

" Will the Man-with-the-little-rifle drink it 
and learn ? " 

If I could only see his face ! But the strong 
light of the door behind him made it impossible. 
However, I reasoned, if it had been really a 
dangerous drug, he would never have come to 
me so openly with it. At all events, it is a 
physician's duty to experiment with new medi- 
cines on himself, if no more convenient subject 
offers. I remembered Emerson's advice : 
" Always do what you are afraid to do ! '* So 
I walked across the cabin, laid the sponge, 
which I was still holding in my left hand, on 
the table, and returned with a tin cup. As I 
was about to pour the liquid into the cup, 
Tsin-shil-zaska reached forward and took both 
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from me. Dipping up perhaps a wineglassful 
of water from the pail which was to serve as my 
bath-tub, he emptied the mysterious liquid into 
it, finally rinsing the vial out in the mixture, 
which he handed to me. I hesitated a moment, 
smelled it, sipped it, and then swallowed it in 
a couple of mouthfuls, and threw the cup on 
one side. It had no particular taste ; or rather 
it tasted faintly as it smelled. 

" Well, what now f " I asked. 

" Huh ! The Man-with-the-lif tie-rifle will 
soon know." And with that he gathered his 
blanket closer around the neck, and shuffled off. 

I laughed rather angrily at myself for the 
ridiculousness of the whole affair, and (for I 
was beginning to feel chilled) ran briskly across 
to fetch the sponge, and returned to resume my 
interrupted bath. Stooping to plunge the 
sponge into the water, I became aware that the 
drug was beginning to have some effect upon 
me, and straightened myself up again. Yes, 
there was no doubt of it. I felt a distinct sen- 
sation as of incipient intoxication. I was exhila- 
rated and slightly dizzy. I braced myself, and, 
planting my feet firmly, threw my shoulders 
back, -to try to shake the feelings off. No; 
they only increased with great rapidity. The 
blood was bounding through my veins, and my 
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spirits rose higher (for I am a sober, matter-of- 
fact person ordinarily) than I ever knew them 
to in my life. I laughed aloud at myself, and 
jumped into the air with very joyfulness. Then- 
the absurdity of my conduct struck me, and I 
proceeded gravely to remonstrate with myself, 
aloud. The next moment I had kicked the 
sponge up to the ceiling, and upset the pail of 
water over the floor — a joke which struck me 
as so irresistibly humorous that I was obliged to 
sit down on a stool and laugh, till the cabin 
rang again with my hysterical guffaws. 

Then followed a series of sensations which I 
will do my best to describe accurately, for they 
were sensations such as no man, so I firmly 
believe, who has ever walked the hospitals of 
New York, London, or Paris has felt, either 
before or since. 

I have spoken of dizziness. That increased 
in intensity with every second, and I seemed to 
be passing in rapid succession through all the 
stages of intoxication. Stories of various drinks 
of savage people came into my head, and I dis- 
tinctly remember that the account of a native 
Burmese drink of which I have read somewhere, 
which will dissolve a Martini -Henry rifle-ball 
in thirty seconds, flashed into my mind. 

" And now," I maudlinly commented, " it is 
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dissolving the Man-with-the-little-rifle him- 
self; " and I laughed uproariously. 

But the hilarity was of short duration. As 
the dizziness continued to increase, the cabin 
began to sway and the floor to heave, until I 
had to rock myself backwards and forwards, my 
head sunk on my bosom, to keep from falling 
off the stool. Nausea succeeded, and I made 
two or three ineffectual attempts to vomit, like 
a man in the extremity of sea-sickness. 

So far, however, the sensations had not 
differed from those of ordinary intoxication. 
But now a new one mingled with the nausea 
and dizziness. 

As I remember it, it commenced first in my 
extremities, but had soon distributed itself over 
my whole frame. There is only one word by 
which I can describe the process which then 
seemed to be going on in me — the process of 
disintegration ! Every part of my body, solids 
and fluids, bone, blood, and tissue, was in inde- 
pendent and multitudinous motion, as if each 
tissue were resolving itself into its component 
cells, and each cell into its primordial atoms. 
It was not painful. But for the accompanying 
nausea and dizziness, it might have been posi- 
tively pleasurable. The sensation, though 
intense in each member, was not to be located 
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anywhere, but was evenly distributed from the 
marrow of my spine to the cuticle of my finger- 
tips. The motion of the particles seemed to 
grow wilder and more rapid. My whole being 
seethed and boiled. It was as the ultimate 
dissolution of my very fabric. 

Almost blind in my dizziness, I rose from 
the stool, and staggered to the bunk. I fell on 
my knees as I reached it, and then dragged 
myself laboriously up and on to it. The cabin 
rocked and swayed ; the motion in me appeared 
to grow into — not to produce but to grow into 
— Sound, horrid, tumultuous, muffled but over- 
whelming ; a surging of chaotic but rhythmical 
murmurs. 

Things grew indistinct before my eyes. The 
motion in me communicated itself to sur- 
rounding objects. Everywhere was wreck 
chaos, dissolution. Just before final blackness 
closed in on me, I remember seeing the form 
of Tsin-shil-zaska, almost filling the doorway. 
That was my last definite impression. Then 
came deathly nausea, retching that racked my 
very life, external blackness and unutterable 
tumult — and I lost consciousness. 

When I emerged from the state of coma 
which ensued, it was early morning, dull and 
misty and grey, as I saw through the cabin 
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door, which stood wide open. There was no 
difficulty in picking up the thread of memory. 
As soon as my consciousness returned, I found 
myself lying, absolutely naked, on my back. 
I recollected perfectly where I was, how I came 
there, and ail the incidents of Tsin-shil-zaska's 
visit and the drinking of the drug. 

My first serious thought was about the drug 
itself. What was it? Evidently a powerful 
narcotic Violent in its operations, certainly ; 
but the medicine man had given me a pretty 
strong dose, as my long lethargy (which must 
have extended over some fifteen hours) suffi- 
ciently testified. In skilful hands, and after 
careful experimenting to ascertain its strength, 
it might prove to be of considerable value. I 
must make Tsin-shil-zaska show me the plant. 

Having arrived at which conclusion, I pro- 
ceeded to raise myself on my elbow and sit up. 
Somehow I did not feel quite myself yet. I 
was perfectly conscious and had all my senses, 
except, apparently, one. My hearing was good, 
for the monotonous " see-se-se — saw-aw-aw " of 
a myrtle robin came at regular intervals from 
some tree behind the cabin, accompanied now 
and again by the hurried tap-tapping of a wood- 
pecker somewhere in the further distance. I 
could certainly see, though there was not much 
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to look at, the interior of the cabin, dim and 
dark, the door being merely a parallelogram of 
pearl-grey mist in the surrounding obscurity. 
For my sense of smell — that was excellent, as 
the pungent scent of moist earth which came in 
on the morning air, telling of rain during the 
night, assured me. 

But I had no sense of touch! Since first 
consciousness returned I had been aware of a 
curious sensation of — what shall I say ? — unsub- 
stantially. You know how, in the moments 
between sleep and waking, you lie insensible of 
the contact between yourself and the bedclothes, 
yourself imponderable, the bed beneath and the 
covers above you without substance. That 
same sensation had been present with me since 
my awakening, but with an infinitely greater 
sense of reality, for I was not now anything but 
wide awake. When I put my hand on the 
wooden side of the bunk and raised myself to 
a sitting posture, there had been no sensation 
of contact as my palm touched the wood. I 
reached out my fingers to the rough logs which 
composed the wall. It was the same. I could 
feel nothing. I tried my foot. Again the 
same. 

Yet my members were not dead. The cir- 
culation appeared to be normal, for I had 
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perfect control over all my limbs. When I 
raised my leg and let it fall on the bunk again, 
it fell quite naturally ; not at all heavily or life- 
lessly, as in a case of ordinary perverted sen- 
sation. Still, I could not feel it strike the bed. 
The more I became assured that this senselessness 
was a fact, the more convinced I was that the 
drug which had caused it would be of consider- 
able value to surgeons as an anaesthetic. I must 
learn its nature at once. 

With this resolve, I flung my legs over the 
edge of the bunk, and dropped to. the floor. 
Strange ! I was certainly standing, but without 
sense of anything under my feet. I walked. 
My limbs obeyed me. My feet rested normally 
on the floor. There was no tendency to lose 
my balance; my muscles supported me perfectly; 
but I could feel nothing. I jumped into the 
air, stamped, ran a step or two — the result was 
the same. So I sat down to think it all over. 

As I sat, it occurred to me that the room 
had been changed since I last saw it ; and — 
where were my clothes ? 

Then it became plain to me. That miserable 
Tsin-shil-zaska had drugged me with deliberate 
intention of robbery. I remembered his coming 
into the cabin just before I became insensible, 
and doubtless he had then carried off my 
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wardrobe. Yes, my rifle was gone, too, and my 
revolver. He had made a clean sweep while he 
was about it. 

No, my saddle, with an India-rubber saddle- 
bag attached, was left, and I could dress myself 
in the shirt and pair of socks which were all the 
change of wardrobe that I carried, and so make 
my way to the cabin of Father Francis, and 
lodge complaint against the medicine man. 
The table stood in the corner made by one of 
the side walls and the projecting end of the 
bunk. The bag was beneath the foot of the 
bunk, and therefore partly under the table. 
It would be easier for me to move the table than 
to creep under it on my hands and knees to 
reach the bag. So I took hold of the table to 
move it. I grasped it, as far as a man with no 
feeling in his finger-ends could grasp anything, 
and pulled. Not an inch did it stir. I pulled 
and pushed, and shook (or tried to shake), and 
pulled, and pushed, and shook again. It would 
have done as much good to have pulled, and 
pushed, and shaken at the Rocky Mountains. 
If I could only have had the satisfaction of 
feeling that I was really grasping it, that would 
have soothed me somewhat. But this utter 
numbness was maddening, and my wrath against 
Tsin-shil-zaska grew strong. 
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However, there was nothing for it now but 
to get into the limited costume at my disposal 
as quickly as possible, and make my way to 
headquarters and make my complaint. So I 
dropped on all fours, without feeling when my 
hands rested on the floor, and, crawling under 
the table, endeavoured to grasp the bag. I say 
" endeavoured," because I really could not say 
whether I did grasp it or not. I thought that 
I caught hold of it, and so far as my eyes could 
teach me my fingers were actually inclosing a 
part of it. But it was rooted as firmly as the 
table. If I pulled at it, my fingers simply came 
away from it, no matter how firm a grip I 
thought I had taken. They did not slip off, 
they simply came dw«y— ceased any longer to 
be in contact with it. My hand was as nerve- 
less as it was senseless. 1 was still tugging and 
gripping with what seemed a preposterous waste 
of energy, considering the smallness of the 
object that I was tugging at, but without the 
smallest result, when I became aware that some 
one had entered the cabin. My position was 
not dignified — my head and shoulders under 
the table, and the rest of my naked person pro- 
truding into the light towards the new-comer, 
whoever he was. So I scrambled out backwards 
as fast as I could, and rose to my feet. It was 
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the Father. His back was to the light, but as 
I arose I saw by the motion of his head that he 
was looking around the room in search of some- 
thing or some one ; then he deliberately turned 
around and walked out again. 

" Father ! Oh ! Good-morning, Father ! " 
But he evidently did not hear me. It was 
very curious. If his face had not at one time 
been directed full towards me, I could have 
declared that he had not seen me. It was true 
that the light was dim, but a naked man, six 
feet and one inch in height, suddenly springing 
from all fours to his feet, is a fairly conspicuous 
object at the distance of some three paces — 
calculated at least to catch the eye of a man of 
ordinary clearness of vision. 

I ran to the door, and, resting a hand on the 
post on either side, thrust my head out. The 
Father's retreating form was some ten yards 
from me. I called him, and called again. He 
kept on his way, turned into the door of his 
cabin, and disappeared. Certainly he did not 
hear me. Was he deaf as well as blind ? But 
my voice, I was obliged to confess to myself, 
was weak. I called again, as an experiment. 
Yes, it was very weak — thin and bodiless. It 
was not the fault of my hearing, because the 
distant scream of an osprey came plainly to my. 
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ears, and a flight of Alpine grosbeaks (birds 
which are very plentiful about Lake Coeur 
d'Alene), which flew jerkily over the cabin at 
that moment, filled the air with twittered 
music. 

For fully a minute I stood there wondering 
what I was to do. I could not feel that my 
hands were resting on the posts of the door, 
though they were visibly doing so, or I should 
have fallen forward on my face ; nor could I 
feel that my feet touched the ground. Then I 
commenced feeling all over the door and the 
rough ends of the jutting logs, where they had 
been- chopped off to leave the doorway space. 
How solid, and hard, and unsympathetic it all 
was to my numb touch and nerveless fingers ! 

In pure exasperation I slapped the door-post 
with my open hand, and a new horror dawned 
upon me. There was no noise when the hand 
came in contact with the wood. I tried again 
and again, and again, harder and harder ; not a 
sound. I clapped my two hands together, but 
neither sound nor sense of touch told me when 
they met. It was very ghostly. I searched for 
anything that was resonant to strike. I smote 
the flat surface of the door. It neither trembled 
nor emitted any sound. I went back to the 
table, and struck that — slapped both palms 
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down on it simultaneously with all my force. 
It was useless. When my hands reached the 
wooden surface on their downward course, they 
stopped, ceased to go any further, but the 
impact had not the smallest effect either on the 
table or on my hands. 

And an unutterable terror crept into me ; a 
hideous, indescribable feeling of unreality, as if 
I were out of all relation to the world around. 
Was it, after all, a dream ? I reached out my 
hand to the walls, and could feel nothing. I 
struck the table again, and not a sound came 
from it. Was I in a world of shadows, or — 
and my heart sank as the thought came to me 
— was I a shadow in a world of realities ? How 
utterly nerveless, powerless, unsubstantial, I was 
beside these great, black, rugged, unresponsive 
log walls ! I called aloud, and my voice came 
to me thinly, as if from a distance. An in- 
effable hopelessness came over me, and I sank 
on my knees by the table, and buried my numb 
face on my senseless arms. 

All the horrors that followed have failed to 
weaken the memory of that moment of over- 
whelming and nameless terror. As I sit now 
writing at that same table, and look around at 
these same rough walls, an echo of that feeling 
of hopelessness comes back to me, and I smite 
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my clenched knuckles on the resounding board, 
to make sure that it rings at the stroke, and 
that things are realities once more. 

How long that supreme sense of terror lasted 
I do not know ; probably some ten minutes or 
a quarter of an hour. But slowly a feeling 
which had from the first been combating, and 
to some extent mitigating, the miseries of the 
situation began to possess me, and to restore me 
to my normal self — the feeling of professional 
curiosity as to the nature of the drug under the 
infiuence of which I then was. A very devil's 
potion it seemed. Certainly its action on me 
had been violent and crippling. But the 
stronger its properties proved, the more im- 
portant its addition to the pharmacopoeia 
would ultimately be. As I rose to my feet 
from my kneeling posture, a blue jay fluttered 
down with a dissonant " charr-rr-rr," and 
perched itself, head inside the cabin, in the 
doorway, looking dull and bedraggled in the 
damp air. I raised my arm and cursed the bird 
in stern Anglo-Saxon, whereat it tumbled pre- 
cipitately backwards, and flew clamorously head- 
long into the mist. Come ! It was a comfort 
to find some external thing that would still 
recognise and respect my existence. I yet had 
some relation to the things of the world. 
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Walking to the door, I leaned against one of 
the posts and looked out Four figures were 
approaching from the direction of the Father's 
cabin; and it was with something which was 
almost joy that I counted them, and knew that 
Tsin-shil-zaska was still at the Mission, and 
that I might hope to recover my properties and 
revenge myself. 

They advanced slowly: the Father with 
bowed head and downcast eyes; the Indians 
with heads erect and eyes gazing into the mist, 
as if they rested on the distant landscape 
beyond. They were evidently coming straight 
to my door, so I drew a pace or so inside, and 
awaited them with a deprecatory smile, apolo- 
getic for my nudity, on my face. 

The Father, after a moment's hesitation in 
the doorway, stepped in first, and bis lips 
moved in murmured blessing. Tsin-shil-zaska 
followed. The others remained outside. I 
stood a yard and a half, perhaps, back from 
the entrance, waiting awkwardly for the good 
priest's salutation. But 

Even now, sitting writing this on almost the 
very spot on which I stood then, and with every 
detail of what passed imprinted — ah, how clearly 
-on my memory, I cannot accurately describe 
the utter horror of the minutes which followed. 
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In the first place, no salutation came. The 
eyes of the Indian, as he entered, shifted in one 
rapid glance around the cabin, and then fixed 
themselves, not on the wall, but on the distance 
beyond it. Father Francis began, with an ex- 
pression of deepest anxiety on his face, to 
search the cabin in detail with his eyes. I was 
standing in front of him, slightly to his left 
hand (what a sailor would call on his port bow), 
directly between him and the table where it 
stood pushed into the corner. His scrutiny 
began at the corner to his and the doorway's 
left, to my right, and, after resting there a 
moment, passed along the wall, shifting from 
the floor upwards to the table — and me. For 
fully a minute again his eyes rested on me — on 
my chest, dropping to my knee, passing from 
right shoulder to left, and from left elbow back - 
to right. But I knew that it was not I that he 
was looking at— not my chest, nor knee, nor 
shoulder, nor elbow. 

He was looking through me at the table, 
under it, up to the bunk, from one side to the 
other ; then, following the corner post, up to 
the ceiling. 

It is useless for me to attempt to describe the 
sensation of that moment of terror. People 
have been buried alive, conscious the whole 
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time, and have lived to tell of it. Men have 
kneeled on the scaffold, awaiting the fall of the 
axe which never fell, and have recalled after- 
wards the sensations of those last moments 
before the joyful shout announced the reprieve. 
But never, as I believe now, has such mental 
agony been allotted to mortal man as in those 
moments seemed to arrest my very being. I 
strove to speak, but my tongue refused its 
office. I reached out my hand, and let it feebly 
fall again. Again I tried to articulate, and at 
last the word came : 

"Father!" 

But how thin, and weak, and how far away ! 
Obviously he heard it not. Even I could 
hardly say whether I heard it, whether it had 
actually come in external waves to my ear, or 
whether it had simply passed to my brain over 
the internal currents of my nerves. 

It was Father Francis who spoke : 

" You have not heard the report of his rifle, 
my son, since he left ? " 

" Huh ! " with negative accent. 

" Yet one of you, with your keen hearing, 
would surely have heard it had he fired ? " 

" Huh ! " This time in the affirmative. 

And it was I of whom they were speaking as 
of one absent : 1, who stood here so close to the 
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Father that we could have clasped hands without 
either of us moving ; I, who heard their every 
syllable, but could not make my voice heard in 
reply ; 1, present here before their very eyes, in 
daylight, unseen and — invisible t And the 
memory of Tsin-shil-zaska's words came back 
to me : 

" The wolf, when hunted, if given time to 
eat what leaves he chooses, makes himself invis- 
ible. Has the Indian, being wiser, learned 
nothing of all this ? " 

Of the events which followed, when the first 
agony of the discovery of my condition had 
passed, my memory is vague and confused. I 
remember them only as a man may recall some 
stray shreds of the tangled visions which came 
to him in delirium. 

Father Francis and the Indian stayed some 
time in the cabin, I know, the Father at intervals 
advancing suggestions as to my whereabouts. I 
know, too, that in those moments I called and 
prayed to them to see me. I brandished my 
hands in their faces; fell at their feet, and 
clutched the skirts of the Father's robe, which 
moved not as my nerveless fingers touched it. I 
struck Tsin-shil-zaska in the fare with my 
clenched fist, and not so much as an eyelid 
trembled. I raved and wept, and shouted in 
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thetr cars, and they stood unconscious of my 
presence. I flung myself before their feet as 
they turned to go, and their feet brushed me 
aside, without my feeling the contact or having 
strength to resist. They did not so much as 
check in their gait. I might have been " thin 
as air " ; apparently, to them, I was. Once, 
when they had traversed half the distance to 
the Father's cabin, I still following, and clinging, 
or trying to cling, to them as they went, the 
good priest stopped, and turning abruptly to his 
companion said : 

"And thou, my son, knowest nothing of 
him ? " 

Gravely, sternly, searching ly, he looked the 
Indian in the eyes. But the other — the red 
scoundrel — how firmly he bore the scrutiny ! 
Not a muscle of his face moved. He assumed 
no look of injured innocence. There was no 
over-acting. Unconcerned, imperturbable, he 
gazed back into and through the Father's eyes. 

" Of the Man-with-the-little-rifle ? Tsin-shil- 
zaska knows nothing of him." 

" But you quarrelled with him, my son ? " 

"Huh!" 

For an instant longer the Father looked him 
in the face ; then turned and walked on. It was 
impossible to guess whether his suspicions were 
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entirely overcome or not. I longed to tell him 
to go on questioning — to thrust home and 
spare not, and probe till he had forced the truth 
from the Indian's heart. But I could not. I 
was powerless, hopeless, substanceless. 

As the day wore on and the white mist began 
to lift from the mountain slopes, lingering in 
thick flakes and scarves along the pine boughs, 
Father Francis organised a search expedition for 
me. The Indians started in a body up the 
river-bank, while the Father himself struck into 
the hills behind the Mission. 1 stayed behind, 
desolate and hopeless. 

Soon after noon — a dull, sodden day it was 
— the Indians returned ; and an hour or so later, 
the Father too came back. The Father spent 
most of the evening on his knees, coming out 
occasionally into the air to look and listen for 
any signs of me, while I would stand hopeless 
by his cabin door, and try again and again to 
make him understand that I was by his side. 
Late into the night his candle burned, reddening 
the rough inside of the cabin, and just showing 
the outline of the black figure that kneeled 
before the crucifix in prayer. 

Another day came and went. The forenoon 
was again spent in search for me —though the 
Indians only started off in a perfunctory, listless 
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way, and returned again within an hour — and 
all the evening and night the good priest was 
on his knees, praying, as I knew, for me. 

For myself, I needed neither sleep nor 
nourishment. At night I wandered about the 
moonlit slope, wondering whether ghosts felt 
as miserable as I ; or sat in the doorway of my 
cabin, occasionally, but rarely, throwing myself 
on my bunk, and lying there, longing to know 
how long this would last, and cursing Tsin-shil- 
zaska in my heart. Whatever change had come 
over my being, however thin and substanceless 
I might be (I had soon discovered that I threw 
no shadow), it was evident that my specific 
gravity was still appreciably greater than that of 
the atmosphere. I walked, and sat, and moved 
— the law of gravitation affected me — as though 
I were still solid and of ordinary fleshly weight 
Only in relation to other substances and beings 
did I feel inferiority ; and there were moments 
of solitude when I would actually forget my 
condition. Nor, in those first days, did it ever 
occur to me that my disembodiment, or ethe- 
realisation, could be anything more than a 
temporary affection, which would last only so 
long as the operation of the drug continued 
active. 

But one day I made a discovery — curious at 
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tint, but horrible afterwards. It was on the 
afternoon of the third day — a variable afternoon 
of alternate cloud and sunshine — that I was 
standing in front of the Mission, in the centre 
of the crescent of cabins, when the five ponies, 
which wandered at will on the foot-hills, un- 
hobbled, came walking in single file towards the 
river. 

I was directly in their line of march, and as 
the first one approached me — a small dapple- 
grey, rat-like animal, with pink nose and ropy 
tail — I reached out my hand to its forelock. 
The animal at once flung its head aside and 
avoided my touch. Could it have been only 
an accident ? I hurried after it, and placed 
myself again in its path. Again it swerved 
aside, and deliberately walked around me. I 
laid my hand on its flank. It winced, shambled 
on a step or two, changed feet, and broke into 
a lope. The second pony had reached me by 
this time. The same series of experiments 
had a like effect, and all five were soon going 
at a canter towards the river. 

There could be no question of it. The 
ponies recognised my presence. Here, as I 
have said, was a discovery (and now I re- 
membered the blue jay) which might prove 
useful to me. At any rate, it was infinitely 
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consoling to know that I still had some 
appreciable properties. It detracted some- 
thing from the unutterable feeling of isolation 
which oppressed me, afforded me some shadow 
of a semblance of companionship in my soli- 
tartness, and I proceeded to make the most 
of it. 

I have once referred indirectly to the pre- 
sence of a dog at the Mission — one of the 
hungry, half-coyote, pariah curs which are 
attached to every Indian camp or caravan. 
When the ponies had left me, I turned my 
attention to this dog, which was lying on the 
grass beside the teepee. As I drew near, his 
eyes opened and his ears went back, and when 
I reached out my hand to pat him- he drew his 
head away, sat up on his haunches — still keep- 
ing out of my reach — and at last got up and 
slunk off. He trotted a few paces around me 
in a half circle, and then lay down again, but 
evidently uneasily. I approached once more ; 
and again he evaded me. So, for some 
minutes, I kept him shifting his ground, until 
he refused to lie down at all, but stood, tail 
down, waiting wearily for me to go and leave 
him alone. That I refused to do. Presently 
he grew tired of being hunted, and commenced 
to whimper — a low, whistling whimper at first, 
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and then growing louder and louder. Finally, 
as I made a pounce at him, he fairly turned 
tail and fled, howling dolorously, into the 
teepee. 

" The dog) howl with icy breath 
When SauunaEl, Angel of Death, 
Tikes hit flight through the town." 

The words of Longfellow came into my 
mind, and then a sudden horror seized me. 

" Angel of Death ! " The time since my 
first awakening from the coma had been 
divided into three stages, or periods, by three 
moments of supreme terror. The first was the 
terror of unreality, when the feeling of my 
lack of relationship to the substances around 
me had first come over me. The second was 
the terror of invisibility, when I first knew that 
Father Francis and the Indian did not see me. 
Next came the terror of death. 

Could this be death ? Was J dead? 

Again and again, at night-time chiefly, I had 
thought of myself as ghost-like. But was I 
really a ghost ? How could I deny it ? What 
knowledge had I of the state beyond the grave, 
to be sure that this was not the common form 
of departed spirits ? I thought of all the men 
of whom I knew, from Socrates downwards, 
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who have believed in the presence of demons, 
or angels, or genii, or the spirits of dead fellow 
men, invisible on earth. What assurance had 
I that my condition was exceptional — that I 
was not sharing the common lot that comes to 
all men after death ? I needed no food to 
support me. Perhaps it was only an ordinary, 
though to me unknown, poison that had been 
given me, and no drug of mysterious potency. 
But no, I thought, with sudden relief, that 
cannot be. Where, if so, is my body — my 
(how I shuddered at the thought !) corpse ? 
The relief, however, was short-lived. Why 
could not Tsin-shil-zaska have hidden my 
body as easily as he had hidden my clothes and 
rifle ? And I found myself actually sweeping 
the horizon with my eyes, to see if anywhere 
over the tree-tops I could see hovering the 
tell-tale buzzards or carrion crows, to show me 
where my own corpse lay. 

For the first time it occurred to me with any 
force that perhaps my state was something 
more than a temporary affection, dependent 
upon the continued action of a drug. For the 
first time I thought that an eternity of this 
wretchedness might lie before me. How could 
I tell that there were not other spirits around 
me, invisible to me as I was invisible to living 
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men ; or, if not here on the lonely hill slope, 
how did I know that in the cities and haunts 
of men there might not be walking millions 
such as T ? The thought was horrid in its 
possibility, overwhelming in its bewildering 
immensity. 

Then I fell upon my knees on the sunlit grass, 
and prayed as only a man in the supremest 
agonies can pray. From that moment I have 
never ceased to be devoutly thankful for the 
sustaining hope which was always with me. 
I arose from my knees full of confidence. It 
was easy for me to prove by irrefutable logic 
that the probabilities were enormously in favour 
of my being dead — that I must be dead. But 
I never in my heart convinced myself, logic to 
the contrary notwithstanding. I knew inwardly, 
that I lived still as mortals live — that the life 
which enabled me to move, and think, and 
pray, was yet, in spite of the awful change that 
I had suffered, the same life as had always 
animated me, and as now animated other men. 
An instinct which I could not justify to reason 
bore me up against my own arguments, and 
that instinct, implanted, or at least first 
developed, in those moments of prayer, alone, 
I believe, prevented my reason from being 
dethroned. 
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Henceforward, however, the pleasure of the 
mute companionship of beasts was gone. 
Occasionally I would stop to pat the dog or 
make a pony move from its path, to assure 
myself that I still had some hold upon the 
world of external things. But such experi- 
ments were ever accompanied with a chilling 
return of the thought of death and an echo of 
those agonies of doubt. I did not often try 
them. 

So day followed day, and I still wandered 
about the Mission, naked in my own eyes, in- 
visible to others, voiceless to all human ears but 
my own, insensible to the changes of tempera- 
ture, needing neither sleep nor nourishment, 
and senseless and numb of touch. The Father 
had given up the search for me, though his 
eyes would wander mournfully from my cabin 
to the distant hills, and from there to heaven, 
when his lips would move in silent prayer. 

How, in those days, I learned to love and 
honour Father Francis ! And for Tsin-shil- 
zaska my hatred increased. He and his three 
companions still hung around the Mission, 
pretending to wait till they could take back the 
news that the trout had run up stream. They 
divided their time between sitting on the ground 
about the teepee and sitting on the ground by 
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the river's bank. Occasionally, they mounted 
their ponies and went off, aimlessly as it seemed, 
for half a day's ride over the plains and foot- 
hills. Timothy was still an invalid. 

I had lived thus for a week — what a week ! 
— when I made another discovery, of more 
importance than the last. 

It was mid-afternoon — still and hot as a 
Pacific coast Spring can be — the air shimmering 
with heat, and the last year's butterflies, which 
fluttered round the walls of the Mission and 
sat fanning their wings in the warm rays, seem- 
ing the only things moving. 

1 was sitting listlessly in the door of my 
cabin. Opposite me, the flap of canvas which 
made the door of the teepee was caught back 
with a two-pronged peg of bone, and in the 
shadow within, I knew, lay Timothy, alone. 
Drawn by idle curiosity, I crossed the interven- 
ing space and entered the tent. In spite of the 
open door and central hole at the apex of the 
roof, the air within was thick and heavy with 
that oppressive smell — part grease, part dirt, 
and part humanity — which clings to the Indian 
wherever he goes. In the gloom I could just 
distinguish the form of Timothy, stretching 
almost from side to side of the narrow tent. 
The only other contents of the place were a 
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heap of skins and [furs, scraps of dried meat, 
tin cups, saddles, rope, and innumerable other 
miscellaneous but indistinguishable things, 
such as the Indian loves to accumulate, which 
covered probably one third of the entire floor 
space. 

Timothy was evidently asleep. There was 
no other seat there, so, conscious of my im- 
ponderability, but with no particular intent, I 
seated myself on him. As I rested on him he 
moved, muttered uneasily in his sleep, and then 
rolled round from his right side to his left, 
throwing me off. As soon as he was quiet, I 
resumed my seat. No sooner had I done so, 
however, than he commenced to toss again, this 
time suddenly, and heaving me, staggering, 
against the further side of the tent. 

Could it be possible that he was conscious of 
my presence ? I did not believe it, but deter- 
mined to see. So, dropping on my knees by 
his side, I passed my hand once or twice over 
his face. Yes, he felt it. Drowsily he shook 
his head, as if to free himself from my hand, 
and, when I removed it, lay still again. By this 
time I had become excited and keenly hopeful. 
Again I touched his face, pressed against his 
side, and passed my hand over his frowsy, 
tangled hair. Yes, he stirred as before. 
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" Timothy ! " I called. " Timothy ! Wake 
up ! I am here ! Do you hear me ? Timothy ! " 

Slowly his head rolled from side to side, and 
his lips began to move. Eagerly I bent my 
head to catch his words, but he made only an 
indistinguishable murmuring. Again I called 
and shook, or tried to shake him. Once more 
his lips moved, and brokenly among his mutter- 
ings I caught my name — " Man-with-the-little- 
rifle.'* 

" Yes ! Yes ! Timothy," — how I was 
thrilling with excitement ! — " the Man-with- 
the-little-rifle is here ! He is speaking to you 
now ! Do you hear him ? Timothy ! " 

But the response was inaudible. Excited 
almost to frenzy, 1 called and called again, 
shook him, and threw myself upon him. Sud- 
denly he reached out his arms, and, with a cry 
of pain, awoke. There was a startled look in 
his eyes, I could see in the gloom, as though he 
expected to find somebody there. I waited, 
hardly daring to breathe in my suspense. But 
the look died away. Evidently I was as in- 
visible to him as ever. He pulled himself up 
to a half-sitting posture, and, leaning against 
one of the poles of the teepee, remained wide 
awake, with his eyes staring out through the 
open door into the sunlight. 
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Awake he was utterly unconscious of my 
presence, but asleep he was sensible of my touch 
and heard my voice. Was it possible that be- 
tween human beings, when asleep, and myself 
there existed some such affinity as was evident 
between myself and brutes ? Altogether in- 
capable of making my presence felt by people 
when awake, was it possible that I could place 
myself in touch with them when asleep ? So 
it must be ; and I sat and watched Timothy, 
hungrily waiting for the first signs of returning 
somnolence, like a vulture waiting the approach 
of death to a wounded man. But Timothy 
was incorrigibly wide awake, as he reclined 
there, gazing with unfathomable eyes at the 
distant landscape. Presently the sound of can- 
tering hoofs told that the others were return- 
ing, and I left the teepee to wait impatiently 
for nightfall. 

Never, it seemed to me, did the sun sink so 
deliberately behind the horizon. When night 
did come, I thought the good old priest would 
never go to bed. How late he read ! At last 
the volume was placed carefully Aside. Then 
the light was extinguished, and I knew that a 
prolonged interval of prayer would elapse before 
he went to bed. I drew near, and sat in the 
doorway, whence, in the gloom within, I could 
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vaguely distinguish the outline of the dark- 
robed figure kneeling beneath the crucifix. 
Sometimes the murmur of his voice reached me, 
fervent but low, and more than once my heart 
was stirred deeply as the sound of my name 
caught my ear. At length he rose, and was 
soon lying on his bed of cedar boughs, a rough 
and unaccommodating couch for so aged and 
good a head. I approached, and stood by the 
bunk side, waiting till the regular breathing 
told me that he slept. Then, with intense if 
suppressed excitement, I commenced my ex- 
periments. 

First, I leaned over him, and whispered his 
name several times in his ear. Next, lightly 
and reverently, I passed my hand over his face 
and hair. After two or three such passes a 
certain irregularity in the breathing told me 
that his slumber was disturbed. 

" Father ! Father Francis ! It is I, Arthur 
Sayce, your son, who speaks ! " 

Wearily he rolled his head from side to side ; 
a faint murmur broke from his lips, and then — 
he awoke ! The disappointment, when his 
sudden movement and the change in respiration 
told me that he had awaked, was intense. But 
there was nothing for it but to wait till sleep 
again asserted itself. This did not take many 
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minutes, but to me, in my impatience, every 
moment of delay was irksome. At length he 
slept ; but, as he had awaked so easily before, 
I knew that it would be better to allow him to 
become more deeply immersed in slumber before 
recommencing my experiments. So I left the 
cabin, and sentenced myself to walk twenty 
times from the door to the Mission and back, 
before returning. 

This time I was more cautious, and touched 
his face more carefully (for, though without any 
sense of touch, I could regulate my muscles 
perfectly) and breathed his name more lightly 
in his ear. Whenever he moved, I ceased — 
waiting breathless with fear lest he should wake ; 
then I commenced again to touch and whisper 
to him as soon as the regularity of his breathing 
was resumed. It was a stealthy and seemed an 
unholy work, and more than once I started 
guiltily at the hoot of an owl, or the cry of a 
distant wolf. 

" This," I thought to myself, " is how the 
midnight murderer feels." 

Many a time he murmured indistinctly in his 
sleep, but it was not till the night was far 
advanced, after hours of striving in alternate 
hope and despair, that I caught the sound of 
my name from his lips. 
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" Arthur Sayce ! " he murmured brokenly. 
"He has not returned. My son! My son! 
He will not come to me, but I may go to 
him ! " 

" Yes ! Yes ! Father, he is here ; he has 
returned ; he has come to you ! It is I, Father, 
speaking to you now!" But he was awake 
again. 

Once more, when he fell asleep, I exiled my- 
self from the cabin, and resumed my old task, 
increased this time, by sentence of the court, to 
thirty turns outside. Returning, the same slow 
work of establishing communication with the 
slumbering mind commenced. By many repeti- 
tions, alternately insisting and desisting, I 
brought him once more to speak my name. By 
slow degrees, going again and again over every 
step of ground, and always fearful that he was 
on the brink of wakefulness, I told him all the 
story — I told him how Tsin-shil-zaska had 
given me a drug ; and at the twentieth repetition 
of the fact, perhaps, the sleeper gulped, and the 
muscles of his throat went through the motions 
of swallowing in his slumbers. I told him of 
my sickness and of my coma, and in the respon- 
sive, uneasy tossings of head and gripings of his 
hand I saw that the idea of sickness and pain 
was with him in his sleep. 1 told him of my 
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waking and of his coming to my cabin, of the 
discovery of my powerlessness ; and as I did so, 
repeating each phrase many times, the name of 
the medicine man fell from his lips, and in the 
waking mutterings that followed the word 
" unrepentant " caught my ear. 

The excitement of the narration and of the 
eager waiting for signs that he understood was 
intense. Merely as a psychical experiment, the 
operation was keenly fascinating ; but added to 
that was the fact that, as I trusted, my life itself 
hung dependent on the experiment's success. 

Again he slept, and again, with unflagging 
eagerness, I went through all the story, repeating 
and again repeating every detail of it. The 
final fact that I had to force upon his mind was 
that Tsin-shil-zaska, and he alone, as far as I 
knew, had possession of the secret, and from 
him, if from anybody, must the method of 
counteracting or reversing the operation of the 
drug be learned. How often and in how many 
forms I repeated that fact I do not know. But 
the grey light of morning came, and found me 
still struggling with him. Then I left him, 
that he might have some space of peaceful 
slumber, and went out into the open air to wait 
for day as impatiently as I (had waited for the 
preceding night, 
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At the first movement inside the cabin, I 
returned. Father Francis was just rising. I 
was beside him as he stepped from his bunk, 
crossed the floor, and fell on his knees before 
the crucifix. His first sentences of prayer were 
audible words of thanksgiving — " In that 
Thou, O Lord, has esteemed my service worthy 
of continuance for yet another day of earth " 
^— and of supplication for the welfare during 
the day of "Thy servant and those whom 
Thou hast allotted him to labour with, as well 
as for all Thy children upon earth." Then his 
words became unintelligible even to my strained 
ears, but it was with eager joy that I caught 
them rising again : " Strange visions, O Lord, 
Thou knowest have come to me in my sleep in 
this the past night, but I know not whether 
they were of Thee, and sent as of old when 
Thou spakest to Thy servants in dreams and 
symbols, as also not seldom in later times. If 
in truth Thy laws have been broken, and one 
of Thy children has had the life which Thou 
gavest him taken from him contrary to Thy 
will, and if Thou hast appointed me as a 
minister to rebuke the offender, Thou knowest, 
O Lord, that Thy servant is waiting to do 
what Thou dost command." 

Again his voice became almost inaudible. 
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Breathless with eagerness, I endeavoured to 
catch the murmured syllables, but it was use- 
less. How I longed for the power, only for 
one moment, to tell the Father that what he 
had heard in his sleep was true, to urge him to 
follow the clue thus given to him ! But it was 
futile wishing, and, weary and desperate, I 
turned into the open air again, as the Father 
rose from his knees. 

I waited anxiously for the first meeting or 
the Father and the medicine man. It came 
after the morning prayer, when the sun was 
a-glitter on the mountain peaks, though the 
Mission lay yet in shadow. On issuing from 
the building, the Father called Tsin-shil-zaska 
to him, and with him re-entered the cabin. 
For some moments both stood silent :' the 
Father keeping his eyes fixed on the ground ; 
the Indian, with frowsy hair and blanket muffled 
round his chin, gazing into vacancy. At length 
the Father raised his eyes and looked at the 
Indian, while I stood trembling by. 

" Tsin-shil-zaska, my son, I have had strange 
dreams during the night." 

" Huh ! " And there was a whole monograph 
of scepticism condensed into the monosyllable. 

" Once more I must ask thee : thou knowest 
naught of him who is lost ? " 
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" Of the Man-with-the-little-rifle ? Huh ! '* 
This time in the negative and with one slow 
shake of his head. 

" In my dreams, I thought thou knewest of 
the manner of his death; nay, that thou hadst 
the power to produce him again." 

" Tsin-shil-zaska has no power to bring the 
dead to life. The good Father is a greater 
medicine man than he." 

" When didst thou last see him ? " 

" The good Father was with the Man-with- 
the-little-rifle last before he went away. Tsin- 
shil-zaska might ask the good Father whether 
he knows anything of him." 

",My son," said Father Francis, "thou 
knowest that I have never unjustly accused any 
one — that I have quarrelled with none and done 
no man wrong. Thou knowest that I would 
rather love thee than hate, and if thou canst 
show me that my suspicions are unjust it will 
be gladness and joy to me." 

The Indian's face remained utterly without 
expression during this appeal. 

" The good Father has no cause for his sus- 
picions. Tsin-shil-zaska has done no wrong." 

Again there was silence. The Father looked 
anxiously at him for some seconds ; then — 

" I trust it is so, my son. If thou hast done 
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any wrong, be sure that the Lord will convict 
and punish thee." 

With that he moved away to the farther end 
of the cabin. - Then for the first time a gleam 
of expression came into the Indian's eyes — 
only one flash, but a flash of such malignity 
and hatred as I have never seen in human eyes 
before or since. A moment later he shuffled 
out of the cabin. 

That day formed another epoch in my period 

of exile from the world. Then arose the fourth 

terror, which held a longer sway than any of its 

predecessors. This was the terror of murder. 

» # # * # 

After the events of the preceding night, the 
strain and mental agonies of those hours of 
darkness, I was possessed with a strange rest- 
lessness all day. It was a curious feeling — 
feverishness, perhaps, if a man without blood 
could be obnoxious to fever ; intense nervous- 
ness, if nervousness could attach to a being that 
was nerveless. 

The Indians had shambled off afoot in the 
morning, and the place was lonely even to me, 
accustomed as I was now to the supreme isola- 
tion of my condition. About midday I, for 
the first time since the drinking of the drug, 
left the Mission, and wandered aimlessly towards 
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the river. The stream was running brimful 
and muddy with the melted snow from the 
mountains. Most unlike a trout stream it 
looked, as it hurried past in thick eddies and 
rapids, flecked with bubbles. Reaching the 
bank, I turned down stream, following the 
winding water through patches of woodland, 
and beds of purple iris, and round smooth 
lawns of grass. Arriving at one unusually 
dense patch of woodland and brush, I found it 
necessary to leave the stream, and skirt the 
edges of the thicket. When I was half-way 
round, the sound of voices from the other side 
of the intervening brush caught my ear. These, 
as I approached, resolved themselves into the 
rhythmic cadence of an Indian chant — the 
rising and falling of that' simple song without 
words which is common to all the North- 
western Indians : " Hi-yi-yi-yi-ya-ha-ha-ha-hi- 
yi ! " and so on in endless strophes of " Hi-yi- 
yi ! " and antistrophes of " Ha-ya-ya ! " On 
rounding the end of the woodland, I came upon 
the party from which the song proceeded — my 
friend and enemy, Tsin-shil-zaska, and his two 
satellites. Just now all three were revolving in 
a common orbit round the same centre. From 
a distance I could not see what that centre was ; 
but on approaching I found it to be a simple 
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stake, some four feet high, driven into the 
ground, on the top of which a dead scarlet- 
crested woodpecker was impaled. Whether the 
woodpecker was an accidental victim, or whether 
the old bird of augury still has for the red njan 
of the North-west any supernatural properties 
I do not know. However, there Picus lay, or 
hung, evidently the central figure in a solemn 
ceremonial. 

It was a dance which was new to me, and I 
have a suspicion that it was invented for the 
occasion by Tsin-shil-zaska. Their blankets 
were thrown aside, and all were, except for a 
waistcloth, from the sides of which depended 
the straps by which the leggings, which reached 
a little above the knees, were supported, entirely 
naked. They were revolving, each equidistant 
from the other, in a circle, some ten feet in dia- 
meter, of which the impaled woodpecker was 
the centre. Their attitudes and gestures were 
the same, and those . which are adopted by, I 
believe, all Indians in their solemn dances : the 
knees slightly bent ; the bronze body leaned a 
little forward, as if in eager, stealthy march 
upon some enemy ; the head erect, and turning 
stiffly and in jerks from side to side ; the left 
hand pressed upon the groin ; the right up- 
raised, as if about to stab with the large knife 
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which each held in his fingers. " Hi-yi-yi-yi ! 
Hi-ya-a-a ! Ya-ha-ha-hii I " and so on, and so 
on — da capo and ad libitum. Each sang without 
reference to the time of the others, and moved 
his feet, raising them at each step very high, 
and planting them flat and firmly, only to the 
cadence of his own voice. At intervals, Tsin- 
shil-zaska, who was evidently coryphseus, would, 
in addition to his regular revolution in the 
common orbit, make a quick secondary revolu- 
tion on his own axis — turning round on his 
heels as if suspecting some enemy behind, and 
quickly resuming his place in the circle, to 
recommence hi-yi-ing with renewed vigour. 

For fully a quarter of an hour I watched 
them treading their weary round ; then Tsin- 
shil-zaska quickened his step. The others 
followed suit. Quicker and quicker they re- 
volved, till all were fairly on the run. Mean- 
while their voices were rising, and the chant 
grew faster and wilder, till at length it culmin- 
ated in that strange yelping noise into which all 
Indian chantings resolve themselves in the crisis 
of a dance. They brandished their right arms 
around their heads. The heads themselves 
turned rapidly from side to side. Keenest 
excitement was on every face. The yelpings 
rose higher and higher yet; faster and more 
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furious grew the dance, till suddenly, with one 
demoniacal howl in unison, all three sprang on 
the poor woodpecker with uplifted knives. A 
sudden stab from Tsin-shil-zaska's hand 
loosened the bird from the stake, and it 
dropped to the ground. In an instant all were 
on their knees beside it, and in rapid succession 
the three knives were plunging into the mangled 
body — so rapidly that it seemed a wonder that 
none stabbed a comrade by mistake. For half 
a minute, perhaps, they were on their knees, 
each stabbing as fast as his muscles would work, 
and throwing into every stroke the strength of 
a death-thrust. 

It was unutterably horrible and savage to 
watch. I felt my own being thrill with excite- 
ment, and the muscles of my hands twitched 
responsively as the Indians stabbed. When 
they rose from the ground, a few small shreds 
of bloody flesh and a litter of feathers — red and 
green and grey — were all that remained of the 
sacred bird. 

It was a very Dance of Death. Whether or 
not anything as to the meaning of what I had 
witnessed had yet formed itself in my mind, I 
cannot say. I knew that it made me shudder ; 
that it was horrid — the condensed expression 
of all the bloodthirstiness of savage nature ; 
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and, vaguely, that it had somehow a terrible 
significance. It was not long before I knew 
what that significance was. 

After a moment's rest, Tsin-shil-zaska pro- 
ceeded to gather up the feathers and fragments 
of flesh in his hands. Advancing to the edge 
of the swollen river, which was not ten paces 
distant, he scattered them over the water, to be 
swirled away into eddies as soon as they touched 
the stream. This action he accompanied with 
the low chanting of what I knew must be a 
curse. Most of it was unintelligible to me, 
being in his native tongue, but twice the words 
" good father " caught my ear, and made me 
shudder. Ceasing, he turned round, took half 
a pace towards the Mission, and stood, the 
knife clasped in his right hand at the level of 
the thigh, the left foot forward as if about to 
make a spring, and every muscle in his body 
strained and rigid. The other two at once 
caught the spirit of the pose, and, similarly 
grasping their knives, threw themselves into the 
same attitude, facing in the same direction. A 
yell broke from Tsin-shil-zaska's lips. He 
raised his knife as if to strike, and all three 
started to run abreast towards the Mission. 
At first I thought they were really about to 
" run amuck " to the Father's cabin, and murder * 
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him in their present frenzy. But after some 
ten paces they halted, brandished their knives, 
with a ferocity that was indescribable, in the 
air, in the direction of the invisible buildings, 
gave one yell, and suddenly relapsed into perfect 
Indian apathy. 

It was awful to see the completeness with 
which they controlled themselves. A moment 
before, fierce as wolves savage with the lust of 
blood ; and now, with their bronze skins still 
flashing in the sun from the perspiration which 
the excitement and exercise had forced from 
their pores, unconcerned and listless as if after 
a day of idleness. 

I did not wait by the river, but started at 
once for the Mission. There was no longer 
the shadow of a doubt in my mind as to the 
significance of what I had witnessed. The 
ferocity of the final feint in the direction of the 
Mission could not be misunderstood, even if 
the repetition of the Father's name in Tsin- 
shil-zaska's curse had not already given the cue. 
That a murder, and a murder of the most re- 
volting kind, was about to be committed I 
knew, without any argument or the necessity of 
putting my knowledge into words. The medi- 
cine man was, of course, the instigator of the 
horrible conspiracy, with no possible motive for 
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his crime but malice and jealousy, with perhaps 
a touch of fear, awakened by the Father's refer- 
ence to his vision, lest his disposition of myself 
should be discovered. The dance, with its 
bloody symbolism— whether improvised or of 
traditional observance on such occasions, I could 
not guess — was undoubtedly intended to give 
to the crime some semblance of religious sacri- 
fice in the minds of the other two. All this I 
realised without formulating my apprehensions 
into words, as I ran, in dazed, staggering haste, 
back to the Mission. 

Arrived at the Father's cabin, I found him 
seated on a stool, lost in meditation, with his 
eyes fixed upon the ground, his hands folded in 
his lap. I threw myself kneeling at his feet, 
rested my elbows on his knees, and gazed in an 
agony of supplication and despair into his eyes. 
If 1 could but tell him ! If by the lightest sign 
I could only make known my presence to him, 
then it might be that in some way I could put 
him on his guard ! If it were only night-time, 
when I could speak to him in his sleep ! But I 
thought with terror that before another night 
came it might be too late, and I would only be 
able, having witnessed his murder, to implore, 
in the perhaps more perfect communication of 
invisible with invisible spirit, his forgiveness. 
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Was it quite impossible to establish a means of 
correspondence with his waking mind ? All my 
life I have had the supremest contempt for 
what I have considered the charlatanry of spiri- 
tualism, and mind-reading, and " Christian 
science ; " but in those moments of agony, how 
1 wished that I had given even the smallest 
study to the methods which I had been so quick 
to despise ! 

Kneeling before him, I gazed with all my 
soul into the great grave eyes which, at a dis- 
tance of scarcely a foot, looked through mine, 
and struggled to project some impulse of my 
mind into his. If ever man was enabled to 
influence and inform the mind of another, 
surely I, I thought, in the intensity of my 
endeavour, can influence him. Striving my 
utmost, contracting my brows to concentrate 
my gaze the more perfectly, drawing my eyes 
closer and closer to his, I watched with tingling 
anxiety every light and shade that flitted across 
his face. Sometimes serene in quiet meditation, 
then ruffling under the passing shadow of 
troubled thought, then again placid and smooth 
at if sunlit with the light of piety, I watched 
his eyes, as one may watch the surface of the 
lake on a day of fickle cloud and sunshine. 
More earnestly still I attempted to compress 
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my whole being — heart and thought — into my 
gaze, and to force my mind into communion 
with his, trying to cut my attention from 
wandering even so far as to recognise the 
changes of expression on his sad, sweet face. 

Whether or not I influenced him, certainly 
he was influencing me. I felt myself drawn 
more near and yet more near to him ; my very 
life seemed to merge and lose itself in the soft 
light of his eyes ; a sense of dependence came 
over me — of oblivion. I ceased to realise my 
own corporeal individuality, and felt drawn by 
those eyes into a clearer, purer atmosphere than 
I was used to move in. My mind was wrapped, 
engulfed, in his. A sense of quiet and of holy 
awe to which I was a stranger came over me. 
I knew that his temper was absorbing mine, 
or rather infusing itself into me. With an 
effort I strove to undazzle my sense, and 
with my heart as much as with my lips I 
murmured, "Murder!" And it seemed to 
me as if it were he who murmured it, not I 
— or at least that our two beings murmured it 
as one. 

Suddenly his brow contracted. His eye 
darkened, as if some thunder-cloud obscured 
the light. His lips moved. The charm was 
broken, and my mind freed itself from his. 
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Hastily he rose and paced to the door ; then 
returned, and gazing for a moment, with clasped 
hands, at the crucifix where it hung against the 
rough log wall, in the further shadow of the 
little cabin, dropped on his knees beneath it in 
prayer. 

" O Lord ! I know not whether these pre- 
sentiments, so often recurring, are sent of Thee, ' 
or whether they are but the unworthy forebod- 
ings of a fearful heart. Thy will be done, O 
Lord ! In the days past, Thine arm has upheld 
me in the presence of death, when the knives 
were already lifted against me, and Thy good- 
ness has softened the savage hearts. Lord, 
Thou knowest that Thy servant awaits Thy 
bidding, and that if it be Thy pleasure that I 
should now die by the hand of violence I am 
willing to suffer. But I pray Thee, O Lord, 
that this act be not laid to the charge of him 
who does it. Of Thy infinite mercy, I beseech 
Thee to pardon him *' 

And here his voice became inaudible. I had 
influenced him ! At least I had been able, 
however dimly, to warn him of the danger 
which impended ; but I knew, and sickened at 
the knowledge, that he would take no steps to 
avoid what was coming, but would meet it 
resignedly as a manifestation of His will. 
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The rest of that day was terrible to me, as 
one long waking nightmare. But at last the 
time for the evening service arrived. The 
Father, who had been on his knees in prayer 
since mid-afternoon, entered the Mission build- 
ing. The Indians came up the hill, with their 
long shadows in front, and followed him into the 
sacred edifice. There they sat, silent, expression- 
less, indifferent, while the man whom they were 
about to murder prayed for them ! Perhaps 
they did not hear him, or surely his gentle 
words must have softened their hearts. His 
prayers were short Doubtless he felt the 
mockery of it all. His words were chiefly a 
supplication in behalf of the three visible mem- 
bers of his congregation ; a hope that they 
might be blessed and purified, and made to live 
in the way of peace and gentleness, forgetting 
more and more the untaught manners of their 
fathers, and leading with every day a life of 
greater humanity and mercy. They submitted 
passively to be prayed for, never changing 
countenance, and, when he ceased, rose and 
shuffled down the aisle, shutting the sunlight 
out of the door as they stepped into the open 
air. The Father remained, as usual, a few 
minutes on his knees, and then passed out 
with bowed head. The Indians were waiting 
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outside for his customary evening greeting, which 
was given with greater earnestness than usual, 
and which they acknowledged doggedly, and 
with a brief, ungracious-sounding murmur of 
response. Their faces did not change — the 
same stolid, expressionless features, and the 
eyes fixed on the further dusk of the evening. 

It was all, to me, inexpressibly pathetic and 
very terrible. 

The Father lingered in his cabin doorway 
for one last look at the now half-hidden 
sun, and I thought that I saw " in his eyes 
the foreknowledge of death." Very deep 
and sad the eyes were, while the whole cabin, 
his face, his very robe, and the hillside beyond, 
were flushed with rose-colour. Turning, he 
went into the cabin. The Indians shuffled 
off, their three figures black and large against 
the sky. 

The Father was soon again upon his knees, 
and I sat crushed and weary in the doorway. 
The last tinge of rose almost faded from the 
western sky. The song of the meadow-lark 
and the osprey's shrill scream ceased, and the 
night-hawks wheeled overhead. The mist 
hanging over the river shut out all the land- 
scape. Once the Father rose, and paced up and 
down his cabin ; and when he stopped in the 
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doorway I rose, and laid my hands on his 
shoulders, endeavouring to bring my mind 
once more into communication with his, to 
piece out the imperfect warning of the after- 
noon. But it was useless. His eyes were look- 
ing up to heaven, " filled with the sacred 
imagination of things which are not," and I 
knew that his mind was on a plane to which I 
could not climb — holy and unapproachable in 
its serenity. It awed me, and I soon desisted. 
As I sat down again a strange dizziness came 
over me, causing sudden hope to thrill through 
me. But it passed, though I sat with head 
thrown back and muscles relaxed, inviting it to 
return. 

Darkness fell. The Father prayed on. 
Hours passed — nine o'clock — ten — eleven. My 
strained ears had as yet heard no sound from 
the direction of the teepee. At last the Father 
rose, and lit a small remnant of candle, which 
was placed on a shelf just below the crucifix, 
so that that only caught any light, the kneeling 
figure below and the bunk being in complete 
darkness. Looking out into the night, I gave 
a sudden start. Something moved there in the 
further, faint candlelight. Yes, there were 
figures approaching — one — two — three ; and I 
knew that the supreme hour had come. 
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But once more the dizziness was on me. 
This time the fit did not pass away so quickly ; 
and what followed is all indistinct in my 
memory. 1 can remember Tsin-shil-zaska 
entering the cabin. I rose, and followed him 
in. I saw the Father standing and facing the 
Indian. Then sinking on my knees behind 
and almost touching the latter, as he stood 
beside the table, I swooned. 

When I recovered consciousness, it was to 
suffer again all the internal rackings, the nausea, 
and the dizziness that had beset me after the 
drinking of the drug. Through them I was 
dimly conscious of a certain hopefulness — hope 
that this second agony might mean that the 
potion had exhausted itself. But hope was soon 
blotted out again by physical pain. 

Brokenly, as if from a distance, voices reached 
me. A movement in the blanket just before 
my face suddenly attracted my attention. The 
Indian's right arm had dropped stealthily down, 
and the long blade of the knife that I had 
seen twice before protruded from under the 
folds to within a few inches of my cheek. 
Again the fit came over me, and I sank lower 
to the ground, resting with my knuckles on the 
sawdust floor; and as the paroxysm passed, a 
new fact came dimly to me : I became aware 
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that I could feel a sensation of weight upon 
my hands — a sensation to which I had long 
been a stranger. 

Hope ? Yes. I was hopeful in a vague, weary 
way. Everything was strange and unreal. I 
knew that 1 was becoming myself again ; that 
my flesh gained substance once more. I knew 
that my horrid trance was ending ; but I knew 
also that murder was about to be committed 
before me, and above all was the sense of 
intense sickness and great physical pain. I 
knew what was going on — knew it acutely; 
but I did not seem to care. 

The Indian fumbled the handle of the knife 
in his fingers ; and I heard his voice : 

" Tsln-shil-zaska has not the power to bring 
the dead to life, but he can make the living 
dead." 

The crisis had arrived. I saw the fingers 
moving nervously on the knife handle, as if 
preparing for the final grip. A few seconds 
more and all would be too late. Clearly, as in 
a burst of light, it all came to me. Had I 
strength? I knew not, but with a sudden 
spring 1 had clutched the murderer's hand in 
both of mine. The left grasped his wrist. The 
right wrenched the knife from his unsuspecting 
fingers. I jumped to my feet. He turned 
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quickly to confront me. The candle, long 
apparently dead, shot up into sudden brilliancy, 
and a gleam of terror came into his eyes, as he 
saw who it was that faced him. In a quick 
movement of fear he raised his left arm, and 
with it the blanket from his breast, and I drove 
the knife with all my strength into his heart. 

We fell together to the ground. Neither had 
uttered a sound. Then, as I lay, came the 
nausea again — deathly retching ; everything 
swam around me ; my head seemed bursting ; 
then blackness, and once more I was un- 



When I awoke it was afternoon, as was evident 
from the sunlight which shone aslant in at the 
open door, throwing a long, pointed patch of 
yellow across the floor. I was in the Father's 
cabin, lying on the bunk, with a blanket thrown 
over me. I knew at once that I was again as 
other men are. Father Francis kneeled by my 
side. 

" Father ! " 

" My son ! " 

" Can you see me ? " 

" Assuredly, my son ! " 

With a long sigh of relief! turned on my 
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side, and gazed out of the open door at the 
sunlit landscape, my whole being filled with a 
sense of dreamy pleasure, such as one feels 
between sleep and waking — an inexpressible 
contentment. There was no alloy whatever in 
the pure enjoyment of the sensation of new- 
found life. 
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WAR IN EUROPE 

"Well," said Branty, "why don't you make 
it?" 

" Make what ? " asked the millionaire. 

" Why, war." 

They were sitting in James Gollerson's 
private office, their chairs drawn up close to 
the large window, the broad plate-glass of 
which reached nearly to the floor. Outside was 
the murk and swirl of a Chicago afternoon in 
February. If either of the men had stood up 
he could have seen dimly down to the street 
below, where the roadway was blocked with an 
almost constant entanglement of cable-cars and 
heavy drays, while on the sidewalk (it was only 
possible from this altitude to see the one on the 
farther side of the street) two streams of squat 
black figures flowed unceasingly in either direc- 
tion. Opposite, some eighty feet away, rose 
the smooth face of another huge office building, 
towering up until, even from here on the sixth 
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floor, it was impossible to squeeze one's self 
near enough to the window to see so much as a 
strip of the sky overhead. James Gollerson had 
tried the experiment more than once and, fail- 
ing, had gone so far as to seriously consider 
moving the offices of the Great Western Pro- 
vision Company, of which he was the President, 
a few floors higher up — not that he attached 
much importance to the sky as such, but 
because it provoked him to know that he could 
not see it when he wished to. 

He was a large man, with the ponderous 
physique and heavy voice which are possessed 
by so many of your wealthy self-made men of 
this generation, as almost to justify the belief 
that they are themselves in some way no un- 
important factors in the achieving of worldly 
success. That James Gollerson was such a 
success there could be no question. He had 
been a millionaire any time these last fifteen 
years ; but unlike many of bis kind, he was not 
content to be only a millionaire. Probably he 
would have been puzzled if called upon to state 
what other role in life he either cared for or 
was qualified to fill. But, as the months and 
years rolled by, and as the last day of each 
month and each year saw him at his desk from 
eight o'clock in the morning until five o'clock 
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in the evening, just as the first day of the month 
and the year had done, there had somehow been 
borne in upon him the conviction that this was 
not all that there ought to be in life. 

There had been others — his acquaintances, 
his colleagues, and his competitors — who had 
led the same life, and one by one they had 
dropped away. Some there were, men older 
than himself, who still worked as he was work- 
ing. Their time could not be far off. And, 
rather undefmedly, it terrified him to think 
that some day, one by one, these would go as 
the others had gone ; and then, in a few years 
more, that he would go. His going would be 
no more important to the world at large than 
theirs ; and it seemed to him that he would 
like to do something else with his life before it 
was taken from him than they had done, some- 
thing else besides work, even if it was no more 
than to stop working for a while. What he 
would do when he stopped working he had 
never very clearly considered, or whether he 
would be able to support the burden of endless 
idleness. Only, he did not wish to die as they 
had done, at the desk. 

So, some years before this, he had set a mark 
at the time when he would stop work, and the 
mark which he had set was not unnaturally a 
o 
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dollar mark. When his fortune, he had said to 
himself, reached a certain point, when — apart 
from what he had invested in his imme- 
diate business, he had accumulated and set aside 
as much, in undeniable cash assets, as could be 
converted at whatever time that he might will 
it, making allowance for all reasonable fluctua- 
tions in values, into so much money — at that 
time he would leave his office for ever. 

Year by year the mark which he had set had 
come nearer ; and year by year the desire grew 
upon him to reach that point and be done with 
it all. At first the goal had been but idly fixed 
and only occasionally thought of. By degrees 
it had come to be constantly in his mind's eye ; 
and the vague wish to arrive at it had crystal- 
lised into a definite and ever-present longing, a 
haunting and persistent craving, that never left 
him by day and often kept him awake at night. 

For more than half a decade he had made up 
his mind exactly in what month of what year he 
ought to be able to reach that place. Occa- 
sionally some unexpected perversity of the 
markets would compel a readjustment of his 
expectations, but a few weeks or a few months 
later the lost ground would be made up again, 
and when the spring of 1893 came the date 
which he had first set was still the date on which 
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his eyes were fixed. Only it was but two years 
away now. 

Then came the great panic following the 
Baring Brothers' failure. 

There had never been danger of his failing 
or of the Great Western Provision Company 
becoming insolvent. That he knew. None the 
less there were nights when he awoke again and 
again from his uneasy slumber, haunted by 
dreams of bankruptcy, until he had been con- 
strained to walk the floor till morning in very 
dread of the thoughts which came to him if he 
lay down. These were nights which followed 
days of horror — days in which his best friends, 
men whom he had believed to be as unassailable 
as himself, had gone down helplessly — days in 
which those to whom he had been indebted for 
help in his youth came to him and begged and 
prayed to be saved, going down on their knees 
before him in his office — days in which the 
news was brought to him of how this one of his 
old acquaintances had killed himself, and this 
one had gone mad. 

And through it all he saw that mark which 
he had set drawing farther and farther away. 

His shrewdness had saved him from any large 
individual losses, but the mere universal shrink- 
age in values had contracted his fortune to 
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four-fifths of its former dimensions. Things 
would right themselves some day, undoubtedly ; 
but when ? The months dragged slowly, and 
when the spring of 1 895 came he saw, not two 
years more of work ahead of him, but five or 
eight, or it might be ten. 

And the longing for rest became almost 
intolerable. 

Through these times, as for many years 
before, his one close personal confidant among 
his business acquaintances had been Arthur 
Branty. To him he had poured out his hopes 
and his longings unreservedly. During their 
acquaintance the two had been together in 
many ventures, and to the other's acuteness the 
millionaire packer had been indebted for not a 
few of his most' successful strokes. On the 
other hand, whenever Branty made a hundred 
thousand dollars for his friend he picked up ten 
thousand for himself, which he could not have 
made without the other's backing. 

On this afternoon, Gollerson had been going 
over once again the story of what the effect of 
the panic had been on his affairs, and of the 
deferment of his hopes which it had caused. 

" If only something would happen," he had 
said, " to give a man a chance ! It is this 
cursed waiting for things to begin moving again 
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that is killing. If there was only a market or 
a demand of some kind ! But there is no 
knowing when the dead, hopeless level is going 
to end. I wish that war would break out in 
Europe. The China-Japanese affair was no 
good. Why do not Germany and France get 
at it again ? " 

He thrust his hands deeper into his pockets, 
tipped his chair back on its hind legs, and 
relapsed into silence. 

Then it was that Branty asked the question 
which we have already quoted : 

" Well, why don't you make it ? " 

" Make what ? " 

" Why, war." 

Gollerson smiled and continued to gaze out 
of the window. There was half a minute of 
silence before he spoke. 

"I guess," he said, "it's because I don't 
happen to be the President of the French 
Republic and the Emperor of Germany rolled 
into one. George ! " he added, meditatively, 
" what chances those fellows have if they only 
knew how to use them ! " 

" I don't see that their chance is very much 
better than yours," remarked Branty. "The 
temptation may be greater, because the thing 
is nearer to hand, as it were, and more obvious. 
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On the other hand, their risk would be much 
bigger. You would have to go farther round, 
perhaps, to bring it off; but you wouldn't 
have to take one half their chances. I was in 
earnest when I spoke, and have often thought 
of it before. Why don't you make them go 
to war if you want them to ? " 

"How?" 

" How ! Have you ever found any parti- 
cular difficulty in handling an American legis- 
lature? If you set yourself about it, don't 
you think you could work up the American 
people to pretty well anything in the way of a 
scare, for a hundred thousand dollars ? Well, and 
don't you suppose that those fellows over there 
would be ten times easier to work than we are 
over here ? They are both of them hunting 
for an excuse for a fight half the time, and it 
wouldn't take a month to set France in a blaze 
from one end to the other. You just give me 
a commission to go ahead, and let me set Brane 
at work. Inside of two or three weeks you 
shall have the prettiest war scare you ever 
saw." 

" The game is a little too big, I guess," said 
Gollerson, smiling. " Making war as a business 
is a good deal like any other business, I expect. 
A man would have to give some time to it and 
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be inside the ropes before he would make much 
of a success." 

" I don't see why. It looks to me like the 
easiest thing in the world. Big ? Of course 
the game is big. So are the profits." 

" I don't believe we'd better tackle it, how- 
ever. Let's think up something nearer home." 

" All right You're the doctor ; but I should 
like to try it just once. You think it over, any 
way." 

The packer did not reply and Branty got up 
and stretched himself. 

" I'll see Wilkins about that other matter 
first thing in the morning," he said. " I guess 
it will be all right." 

He left the room, and the packer still sat 
with his chair tilted back gazing at the windows 
opposite, in which the lights were being turned 
on, showing the clerks at their desks and steno- 
graphers playing in pantomime on the keys of 
typewriters, and office-boys working at the 
copying presses, and all the internal mechanism 
of the stupendous engine of modern commerce 
at work. 

When the millionaire was alone a clerk 
entered and turned on the electric light. He 
carried in his hand a dozen or so of letters and as 
many telegrams, which he laid upon the table. 
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" Mr. Bartlett is waiting to see you, sir," he 
said. 

"Tell him I am very busy and ask him to 
come again." 

The cleric withdrew, and Mr. Gollerson 
resumed the business in which he was too deeply 
engaged to see Mr. Bartlett, and which seemed 
to be that of seeing how far he could tilt his 
chair back without upsetting. It was many 
minutes before he turned to the table to see 
what the clerk had left him He ran his eye 
over the telegrams and pushed them to one 
side. Less rapidly he read the other documents, 
affixing a signature here and there. Then he 
thrust them aside also and touched an electric 
button. The clerk came into the room and 
removed the letters and telegrams without a 
word. The millionaire took a pencil and 
began making figures on a slip of paper ; and 
they were big figures. Whether the con- 
clusions which he drew from them were satis- 
factory or not it would have been hard to say ; 
but they were evidently interesting, and even 
disturbing. He arose and paced the room, 
stopping once in a while to gaze out of the 
window, from which, however, nothing now was 
to be seen under the fast falling blackness, and 
again returning to his seat to make more figures. 
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In the days which followed, Arthur Branty 
spent even more time than usual with the 
President of the Great Western Provision Com- 
pany. They were closeted together for hours, 
and on most days took their lunch in company. 
One morning, when Branty came, he was 
accompanied by Brane, the head of the detective 
agency which bears his name. It was at two 
o'clock in the afternoon that they arrived, and 
it was after five before the conference broke 
up. When Brane had withdrawn the other 
two stood in silence a while. 

"I think," said Branty at last, "that we'd 
better begin buying at once. It will take six 
or eight weeks any way to set anything going, 
but we shall need all that if we are going to get 
a good grip without putting the markets up." 

"We shall need all of it," assented the other. 

" I've got those figures that I spoke of over 
in my office," said Branty, " and I'll bring them 
up to-morrow and see how they gibe with 
yours. Shall you touch wheat at all ? " 

"I think not," said the packer, whose eyes 
were fixed on that mark that was set up. 
" We can do all any man could want without 
that." 

" I guess that's so. Supposing the thing 
goes, it is only a question of where we choose 
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to stop. I tell you, Gollerson, I believe that 
everything that has ever been done is going to 
be just child's play compared to this." 

But the packer was standing, gazing out of 
the window, and made no response. 

It would have been ridiculous in any country 
but France that what was really no more than 
a personal difference of opinion on a point of art 
criticism between the head of the government in 
his private capacity and a disappointed and em- 
bittered candidate for the Academy, should 
have developed into a national issue and pre- 
cipitated a cabinet crisis. 

There are certain constitutional maladies 
which so permeate and, as it were, take grip of 
every part of the system, that whenever the 
person who is infected with one of them, even 
though it may have lain dormant for years, 
suffers any sudden shock or lesion, that shock 
or lesion will immediately and — seemingly most 
illogically — tend to develop the symptoms of 
this deep-seated disease. An inherited taint of 
scrofula, unsuspected from birth, may be 
brought to the surface in a man by the break- 
ing of a finger. A sudden chill will reawaken 
the germs of tuberculosis which have slumbered 
for twenty years. 
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So in the body of the F rench people even 
the slightest untoward influence tends to pro- 
voke or " runs to " Revanche, 

It was not, therefore, remarkable that as soon 
as the cabinet crisis occurred — however absurd 
and remote the causes of it may have been — 
all tongues in Paris should have begun talking 
of Berlin. That had happened before. And 
up to this point the course of events was the 
result of accident and not designed of any man ; 
it only made it perhaps a little easier for man 
to intervene, and increased the readiness of 
France to catch the first rumours of trouble on 
the frontier. 

The famous " Plangon incident " was in 
itself trivial, and it is difficult to blame the 
German authorities. Eugene Plancon was 
without doubt a Frenchman. When arrested 
he was, equally without doubt, engaged in 
making sketches of fortifications which he had 
no right to sketch. Also he at first undeniably 
refused to give any satisfactory account of 
himself. Afterward, when he proclaimed the 
fact of his American citizenship and consented 
to produce his papers, which were in regular 
form, it was not surprising that the German 
Government should have complained of his 
contumacy in withholding the facts for so long. 
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Even Branty, in Chicago, said that he " came 
near giving the whole snap away" by over- 
doing it. 

The episode, such as it was, excited some 
international irritation ; and, as is always the 
case, incidents of the most trifling character 
began to assume exaggerated importance. 

The case of the German Halle, in Paris, was 
almost as frivolous, but it contributed some- 
thing to the irritation. 

Then came the " Sedan Affiches" which 
sprang up no one knew whence or by whose 
hands. They were not in truth ajjiches at all ; 
for, as a rule, the brief messages were not con- 
veyed on paper, but roughly scrawled by hand 
in red or blue crayon. Though they were 
numerous enough in Paris, it was throughout 
rural France that they appeared in their tens 
and hundreds of thousands — yes, in their 
millions. On every blank wall, at each cross- 
roads, on gate-posts, and on the trunks of the 
poplar-trees, there was not a villager or way- 
farer in France who did not find that short 
sentence confronting him a dozen times a day. 
The very rudeness and clumsiness of the writ- 
ing, as if it were the work of a rustic and 
unaccustomed hand, commended it"; and the 
shortness of the legend — always the same five 
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words asking France if she had forgotten the 

First of September — was in its favour. 

The First of September was the anniversary 

of Sedan. The dull-witted countryman had to 

think a minute before he remembered that; 

and thinking impressed it on his memory. 
And with the sudden reawakening of 

memory came a revivification of the old 

hatred. 

If the afficheswcre; intended, as of course they 
were, to arouse public sentiment, they were a 
success ; and, looking back now, it is not diffi- 
cult to see other traces of the deliberate in- 
genuity with which the strings were pulled 
from behind the scenes. 

It could scarcely have been without precon- 
certed arrangement that on the same day crude 
anti-German demonstrations should have been 
held at nearly half a dozen points in the little 
department of Belfort — the " almost lost Bel- 
fort " — a corner of the Republic which the 
French people have regarded with particular 
jealousy since, in 1871, it so narrowly escaped 
becoming a portion of the German empire. 
The demonstrations were in themselves insigni- 
ficant, even ridiculous ; but in Paris there were 
people enough anxious to see an overturning of 
the existing order to ensure their being made 
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the most of both in the press and on the 
boulevards. 

This was on August 2, the anniversary (per- 
haps only by coincidence) of the first collision 
between the French and Prussian troops at 
Saarbruck. On the days immediately following 
it seemed as if the war spirit was running 
through the frontier provinces as a fire sweeps 
over the prairie before a wind, running low 
over the bare places and bursting into flames 
wherever a clump of weeds or a tuft of taller 
grass gives it fuel. 

All of these things were advertised in the 
press of Paris, and abstracts of the reports, 
losing nothing of colouring in the process of 
condensation, were cabled to the United States. 
Each morning a messenger left at the office of 
the Great Western Provision Company an en- 
velope addressed to " Mr. James Gollerson, 
Personal," in the handwriting of Mr. Brane 
himself. In these envelopes were the clippings 
from the local papers of the morning on the 
situation in Europe. 

*' What infernal names they give their places 
over there, any way," remarked Mr. Gollerson 
to his friend one morning, as he took the clip- 
pings out of the envelope and ran his eye over 
them. " Just look at this C-h-a-t-e-a-u G-o-n- 
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t-l-e-r : Sounds more like a wine than a town, 
don't it? Where are all these places? In 
France ? " 

" You bet," said Branty, " and just where 
they will do the most good too, away up on 
the borders of Alsace-Lorraine ; close to Ger- 
many, you know." 

" Hasn't started the thing going in Germany 
yet, has he ? " 

"Well, I guess the Germans take a little 
longer getting started than the other fellows. 
They aren't so eternally anxious to have another 
go. They won the first throw and don't so 
much care about making it two out of three. 
Brane knows his business." 

Meanwhile the prairie fire travelled fast, until 
from Nord to Herault it seemed that all France 
was in flame. 

In Paris the political confusion grew deeper. 
Three ineffectual attempts had been made to 
form a ministry, and the temper of the populace 
was rising. 

On August 17, a fourth attempt was more 
successful, and a new ministry was announced 
under M. Garcet. No one believed that it 
could last, and the Premier himself seemed 
scarcely the man to lead France through the 
stormy times which lay ahead. On the 19th 
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the Chamber of Deputies saw one of the wildest 
scenes that have disgraced that hall of many 
disgraces. 

There had been several more or less heated 
passages during the day, and the air of the 
Chamber was thunderous. The matter before 
the house was a bill for the readjustment of 
the electoral basis, making the unit of represen- 
tation in the more populous districts 150,000 
instead of 100,000 as before. The result, of 
course, would be to reduce the influence of the 
cities as compared with the rural districts. 
When M. de Ceret, the royalist deputy from 
Perpignan, arose to speak the Chamber was 
prepared for a sensation, and it came. 

M. de Ceret was in favour of the bill. The 
cities, he said, with their overshadowing political 
power, were the curse of France, and under the 
present organisation the voice of that Chamber 
was no longer the voice of the French people. 
" Hearken," he cried, dramatically, when the 
hubbub which followed this last declaration had 
subsided ; " Hearken now and you can hear 
the voice of France ! It has been speaking for 
two weeks past in words and tones which can- 
not be misunderstood. It has been calling on 
us, from every commune from Belfort to Bor- 
deaux, to lay aside our quarrels here and to 
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remember that we have other enemies than each 
other, the enemies of France. It has been 
calling on us to wipe out the stain of a quarter 
of a century ago. It has been crying on us to 
give it a leader against its foes, and if we do 
not give one be sure that France will find one 
for herself, one who is no child of the factories " 
(M. Garcet, the new Premier, was a member 
of the family that owned the great steel works 
that bear that name), " but one who comes from 
far away from any city — one who is not even 
permitted to breathe the air of France." 

" I warn you," he continued as soon as he 
could make himself heard, " that France to-day 
is not to be trifled with. The time has come 
— the time for which we have waited for 
twenty-five years, and while you here are wrang- 
ling as to which offspring of the city slum and 
the furnace smoke shall be our leader, France 
herself — France of the vineyard and the farm 
and the sunshine, is calling only for a man — a 
man to lead her to that city from the possession 
of which only your cowardice can hold her." 

The above is from the cabled report of the 
speech as it appeared in the American news- 
papers at the time. Not content, the report 
continues, with insulting the members of the 
Chamber in the mass and the new Premier in 
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particular, the speaker, whenever he could make 
himself heard, continued to throw personal 
abuse at various well-known members of the 
right and centre, until the uproar became in- 
tolerable. Several personal scrimmages occurred 
between deputies during the excitement, and 
M. de Ceret himself left the Chamber with not 
less than a score of challenges on his hands. 

" He must be a fighter, this fellow," remarked 
Mr. Gollerson on the following morning. 
"Pretty bright chap, too." 

" Got a brother living here in Chicago," said 
Branty. 

"Who has?" 

" This deputy, De Ceret. He was out here 
himself at the World's Fair. That's how Brane 
got hold of him." 

" What ! Do you mean that ? " 

And Mr. Branty nodded. 

While the speech of the deputy from Per- 
pignan was of itself of no conspicuous merit, it 
undoubtedly made history. It forced upon the 
government the necessity of paying some atten- 
tion to the clamour of the provinces, which 
they had hitherto ignored. But whether they 
sympathised with it or not, this at least was no 
longer possible. What course the government 
would have taken it is impossible to say, had 
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their decision not been hastened by an utterance 
from another quarter. 

The German Emperor had been laying the 
corner-stone of the new military hospital in 
Berlin, and at the banquet with which the cere- 
monies concluded he made one of his charac- 
teristic speeches. To what extent he intended 
his remarks to apply to the immediate situation 
in France, it is impossible to say. There is 
always a large margin for conjecture as to how 
much of the meaning of any given speech of 
the present Emperor is deliberate, and how 
much fortuitous. By the world at large, how- 
ever, his words were universally held to be 
profoundly significant. He spoke briefly, and 
he had said the same thing several times before. 
He had not, he knew, so he said, the wisdom 
of his august grandfather, but he was thankful 
to be able to believe that he had councillors as 
far-seeing and soldiers as brave. " I have, 
moreover," he said, " what My August Grand- 
father had not in the year 1870 — a united 
Germany behind me. I command your obedi- 
ence, and with that, under God, I propose that 
the Empire shall remain in my hands intact, or 
at least not diminished from the boundaries 
which My August Grandfather gave to 
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" Has Brane ever seen him, do you know ? " 
asked the packer next day. 

" Who ? The Emperor ? Oh, I guess not. 
That way of talking is just the German of him 
— and the William," said Branty. 

" Well, it's darned good, any way." 

" From our point of view it is." 

And it was. The speech threw Paris into a 
frenzy, and in the face of the popular indigna- 
tion the government could take but one course. 
The remarks of the Minister of War in the 
chamber on the following day were full of 
dignity and carefully worded, but they breathed 
defiance in every syllable, and it was conceded 
on all hands that the gravity of the situation 
now could not be over-estimated. 

And in corners of the world where the dogs 
of war lie kennelled they began to stir uneasily. 
There were weighty ministerial utterances in 
the British House of Commons, in which the 
government declared its desire to see the peace 
of Europe maintained, but expressing its deter- 
mination to be prepared for all eventualities, 
that the interests and the prestige of England 
might be properly upheld. There was a 
rumble as of distant thunder from the Balkans. 
On the northern frontier of Afghanistan 
it was reported that collisions had occurred 
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between soldiers of the Ameer and a Russian 
outpost. 

Meanwhile, from her isolation, America 
looked on ; her paragraphers made fun of all 
the great powers impartially, and — above all — 
her markets began to boom. 

The price of wheat went up until speculators 
said that it was " like old times again," and Mr. 
Branty began to regret the moderation which 
had impelled the President of the Great Western 
Provision Company to " stay out of " that par- 
ticular commodity. The increase in prices, 
however, was not confined to wheat, but was 
communicated to all the markets. Soon it 
came to be whispered around, though no one 
knew where the story originated, that a strong 
syndicate, formed some months ago, was in 
complete control of the situation in the two 
articles known, in the cheerful phraseology of 
the floor, as " pork " and " ribs." Who con- 
stituted the syndicate none could say. Reporters 
questioned Mr. Gollerson, but he only smiled 
upon them. They went to others of the great 
speculative powers, and these smiled also. 
They smiled to protect their reputations and 
their credit, but Mr. Gollerson smiled because 
he knew that he was, through his various agents, 
in possession of promises to deliver to him, 
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within a very brief period of time, rather more 
than twice as much of those two particular 
articles as was in existence in the United States, 
or as could possibly be manufactured and put 
upon the market during the next sixty days. 

The reporters, finding that all the great 
powers whom they called upon were equally 
smiling and cheerful, sagely concluded that all 
were upon the same side. The syndicate was 
indeed a strong one, they told the world next 
day ; never before had there been organised one 
quite its equal. Learning which the public, 
always waiting until it is just too late before 
doing the proper thing, rushed in haste to be 
on the same side as the great ones, with the 
result that prices rose more fiercely than before. 

But one day Branty, entering his friend's 
office, found the other in a curious mood. For 
some days it had seemed to the former that the 
President of the_Great Western Provision Com- 
pany had scarcely shown the gaiety which would 
have been becoming in a man who had within 
his grasp the greatest financial coup that the 
world had ever seen. And Branty, feeling that 
to him the credit of the coup was due, saw in 
the other's lack of jubilation something of 
ingratitude. But if Gollerson on former days 
had be^n sober, on this particular morning he 
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was positively gloomy ; and Branty, in a tone 
which betrayed some irritation, asked for an 
explanation. 

" I've been thinking a good deal lately," said 
the packer, moodily, " and do you suppose it 
would be possible now to call this thing off? " 

"To call what thing off?" asked Branty, in 
astonishment. 

*' The war." 

" What on earth do you mean ? " 

" Do you remember our civil war at all ? " 
the other questioned, in reply. 

" I ought to. A man doesn't forget a day 
like Gettysburg very easily, when he happens to 
have been in it where I was." 

" I wasn't in the war myself. I was at home 
in New Hampshire, but I saw enough of it even 
there. It's a horrible thing." 

" Of course it is — horrible ; but I guess we 
knew that all along, didn't we ? " 

" In one way we did, I suppose. Yet some- 
how I never realised it. I never thought of the 
fellows who would do the fighting, until these 
last few days." 

" And what started you on it now ? " 

" I don't know — just all the talk in the 
papers, I guess. I wish we could call it off. 
We couldn't help making enough any way; 
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but don't you suppose that Brane could do 
it ? " 

" What ? Go over and tell them that it was 
all a mistake ? Hardly." 

Gollerson did not pursue the subject, but it 
was evident that he had not ceased to think 
of it. 

At last the First of September came. Then 
it was that the Parisian mob stormed the 
German embassy in Paris ; and before nightfall 
the people of Berlin had returned the com- 
pliment. Each government demanded satis- 
faction, and meanwhile both ambassadors were 
withdrawn from the respective capitals. Now 
indeed it seemed that war was inevitable. 

As Branty entered the Provision Company's 
office the next morning, the President handed 
him a cablegram to read. It was not a very 
important-looking message, for all that it said 
was: 

" Caracas twelve babies thirty glory mates. 
Pauper. Vulture post" 

Branty smiled as he read it ; for what it meant 
was that the French Government desired to 
place with the Great Western Provision Com- 
pany (who were the only people in the world 
at that moment who could £11 it) an order, the 
profit on which alone, at the prices quoted, 
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would make a handsome fortune, and proposed 
to make payment by depositing the necessary 
funds in London, to be turned over as the 
goods were delivered. 

"Well, it was bound to come," remarked 
Branty ; " and they save money by not putting 
it off any longer." 

" I think I'd better go to New York," Gol- 
lerson said. " There will be a lot to do that 
can be done a good deal easier from there than 
here." 

"I don't know but you're right. And I 
guess there is no reason why you should stay 
here." 

Gollerson took a turn about the room. 
Stopping suddenly, with his face to the window, 
he blurted out : 

" I wish to God the thing could be stopped. 
I can't sleep at nights now, and what do you 
suppose it is going to be when they get to 
work over there? Don't you ever think of it 
at all?" 

Branty shrugged his shoulders. 

" We knew what it meant before we went 
into it." 

" In a general way, yes ; but it is only within 
the last week or so that the thing has really 
come home to me. I don't think that I 
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actually believed we could ever do more than 
create a scare, but now — Great Heavens, 
man ! it means killing men, and starvation and 
poverty, and misery and ruin ! " 

Branty remained silent. He had always had 
a secret contempt for this man who, successful 
though he had been, and useful though he was 
to Arthur Branty, showed none the less at 
times a softness of heart, an almost womanish- 
ness, which, according to Branty's theories, were 
out of place in a business man. 

It was fear of this weakness that made him 
not unwilling that Gollerson should go to New 
York. In the times that were coming, if the 
fullest advantage was to be taken of the situa- 
tion, there must be no faltering and no pity. 
Among those who were in his hands, or would 
be in a few days, were two or three men against 
whom Branty had a long-standing enmity, 
which he proposed now to satisfy. Gollerson, 
he feared, might weaken, and he was glad to be 
left in full control. 

It happened that Mrs. Gollerson was about 
planning an Eastern trip with her daughter. 
When Mr. Gollerson, therefore, left Chicago 
two days later, it was in a private car, which 
was attached to the rear of one of the fast 
trains to New York, Branty was at the station 
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for a last word with his friend on business 
matters, and to pay his respects to Mrs. Gol- 
lerson. The President of the Great Western 
Provision Company was not in high spirits. 
Signs of lack of sleep and nervousness showed 
themselves in his face and manner. Calling 
Branty to him he left the women in the car, and 
paced uneasily up and down the platform until 
the conductor called " all aboard." 

" I hope I shall sleep better on the car than 
I have been doing these last two or three nights 
at home," he said at the last moment ; " but it 
haunts me. It haunts me and, honestly, 1 wish 
we had never gone into it." 

"Oh, your liver is out of order or some- 
thing," said the other. " You have been work- 
ing too hard, probably. Now you can take a 
rest." 

Yes, it was true ; he could take a rest now — 
the rest for which he had so yearned night and 
day for the last seven years. The mark which 
only two months before had seemed far away, 
was within arm's reach. Apart from the " legi- 
timate profits," as he called them — the profit, 
that is to say, on the foreign orders — the 
winnings on the markets which would be 
cleared up before his return would be enough 
to land him well on the farther side of the 
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goal. Success had been so rapid in this last 
manoeuvre and so complete, that he might have 
foregone a million or so of the profits which 
were assured to him in the next few weeks, and 
yet have more than the limit which he had set 
to his desires. 

He thought of all this as he stood on the 
rear platform of the car as it moved out of the 
station, and waved his hand to Branty, who 
was bowing effusively to the ladies who stood 
up to smile their adieux through the wide 
observation windows. He thought of it all ; 
yet it brought him no comfort, but rather 
added bitterness. Why, he asked himself 
could he not as well have waited ? Why would 
not some less extreme measure of smaller profit 
have sufficed ? There would not then have been 
this constant terror of the dead and dying 
before his eyes. 

" I wish that I could like that man, James ! " 
remarked Mrs. Gollerson, as her husband re- 
entered the car. She was a meek and some- 
what colourless woman, and spoke penitently of 
her lack of affection for Mr. Branty, as if it 
afflicted her. 

" Like him ! " exclaimed her daughter, in a 
different voice. " He gives me the hor- 
rors." 
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" But so many people do that, my dear," 
remonstrated Mrs. Gollerson. 

Miss Gollerson felt the justice of the protest. 
As a matter of fact, there were very few of her 
father's more elderly business acquaintances 
who, according to her own declaration, did not 
have this same effect upon her. She contented 
herself now with throwing herself back in her 
seat and remarking, discontentedly : 

" Well, I hate Mr. Branty, any way." 

Mr. Gollerson made no comments on the 
conversation. He was not in a sociable mood ; 
and for the occupants of the car the afternoon 
and evening passed slowly, and for the most 
part in silence. On retiring to bed the packer 
soon discovered that his hopes of better rest 
upon the car were not to be realised. The 
atmosphere was close. The bed-clothes were 
perverse. The pillow was uncompromising. 
Through the long hours he lay awake and 
listened to the " toot-toot-tut-tut " of the 
engine as it dashed over road crossings, and 
the almost constant clangour of the warning bell. 
Was the road all crossings, he wondered ? and 
did a train ever run so recklessly ? — plunging 
from the muffled roar of a cut to strike crash- 
ing on to a bridge, only to swing off to a curve 
which the engineer struck with a shock that 
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made the car rock like a rowboat in a steamer's 
wash. And underneath him the trucks, the 
whole night long, were pounding out the story 
of the war; and visions of bloody fields and 
blasted homes rose out of the darkness to 
thrust themselves upon him. 

Once during the night he arose and paced 
up and down the car and strove to smoke a 
cigar. He stayed up until, warm though the 
car was, the night air chilled him, and he 
crawled to his bed again, hoping that somehow 
sleep would come to htm. But it did not. 
Through the cracks at the edge of the window 
shades he saw the air without grow lighter ; 
and still the train swung on — running, as it 
seemed to him, more recklessly than ever. 
Again it became intolerable, and he arose once 
more and went out into the body of the car. 
It was almost full daylight now, and, thinking 
that perhaps the fresh air might do him good, 
he stepped out on the rear platform, in his 
night clothes as he was, and filled his lungs 
with long draughts of the cold air. 

The train was swinging round a curve with 
banks rising on either side, and he had to hold 
by the hand-rait to steady himself. 

" Toot-toot-tut-tut ! " called the engine, 
telling of another crossing ahead. Then sud- 
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tlenly, " tut-tut-tut-tut-tut-tut-toot-tool-too- 
00-00-oot," and, almost before the passenger 
standing on the rear platform of the private car 
could wonder what the signal might mean, the 
crash came. 

How long it was before he came to him- 
self he did not know. He was lying alone in 
the ditch between the side of the track and 
the bank of the cutting. The rear end of the 
train — his car — was some fifty yards away ; but 
it was not on the track, but thrown from its 
trucks and lying on its side diagonally across 
the rails. He could see that it was somewhat 
shattered, for splinters of wood thrust up into 
the air. A wheel, and part of an axle pro- 
truded, apparently, from the centre of the side 
of the car, and at one of the broken windows 
was something white. 

Beyond he could see dimly in the early light 
an indistinguishable mass of broken woodwork 
and parts of bodies of other cars ; until in the 
distance the dense column of rising steam told 
where the engine lay. The roar of the escaping 
steam so filled his ears that at first he scarcely 
recognised the other sounds which mingled 
with it. It was not until he had struggled to 
his feet and had almost reached his car that he 
realised that, mixed with the deafening rush of 
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steam were the shrieks of men and women in 
agony. 

Then, for the first time, did he begin to be 
seriously alarmed for the safety of his own wife 
and daughter. Clambering over the first of 
the wreckage he began to make his way to 
where the white thing protruded from the 
window. By stepping on some broken timbers 
he succeeded in gaining the upper side of the 
overturned vehicle and walked along it as a 
brakeman walks along the top of a freight-car. 
He took hold of the white thing and found 
that it was a pillow. But below was something 
else — also white. He reached his hand to that, 
and it was warm. 

" Sarah I" he called in terror, "Mary! Sarah! 
Mary!" 

It was a woman's arm that he had touched. 
Kneeling now by the broken window he pulled 
at the form within until at last the face came 
to view, and it was the face of his wife. 

" Sarah ! Sarah ! " he called ; but there was 
no answer. He broke the hole in the window 
larger with his fists, striking fiercely and cutting 
his hands and wrists as he did so, and tried to 
pull his wife out ; but she was held fast some- 
where below, and he pulled in vain. Standing 
up, he looked around for help. Coming 
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toward him from the forward part of the train 
were two or three figures of men clambering 
over the cars. 

" Help ! help 1 " he called to them, and 
waved his arms. His voice was drowned in 
the roar of steam, but they saw his signals and 
hurried to join him. One carried an axe, and 
with it was soon at work chopping the wood- 
work of the car. When the figure was un- 
covered the feet were found to be held down 
by a heavy piece of the framework of the berth, 
and that too had to be cut away. At length 
she was free and the husband raised her in his 
arms. But already the cheeks were growing 
cold. 

Other volunteers arrived and took up the 
work of rescuing those who were still im- 
prisoned in the car. The coloured cook and the 
porter succeeded in extricating themselves by 
breaking their way out of one of the windows, 
and soon afterward Mrs. Gollerson's maid was 
lifted out insensible, but unhurt. 

To those looking on it seemed as if the 
millionaire hardly understood what passed 
around him. He stood by his wife's body, 
gazing now down at her and then wonderingly 
in the faces of those around, muttering the 
while to himself below his breath. 
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Even when the body of his daughter was 
laid beside that of his wife he made no sign 
that he comprehended. 

One of the car servants brought him 
some clothes — a pair of trousers and an 
overcoat — which he submitted to having 
put upon him without either protest or com- 
ment. 

" We had better take 'em forward to where 
the others are," said one of the party. 

By the shoulders and the knees they raised 
the bodies from the ground and started to carry 
them forward along the track, and the packer 
followed without a word. By this time a 
crowd of people had collected, sprung seemingly 
from the woods and the fields, and as the pro- 
cession made its slow way over the broken cars 
a whisper of the identity of the dead ran ahead, 
and all stood to look at the two white-robed 
figures and the heavy black-browed man who 
walked behind. The shrieks and the roar of 
the steam had ceased. If any persons yet, re- 
mained imprisoned among the cars they made 
no sound. The surrounding people spoke only 
in whispers, and in place of the terrible roar 
and clamour of a few minutes before the 
silence was broken only by the occasional 
sound of an axe cutting into the timbers or 
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the groan of some injured man who sat by the 
roadside. 

Beside the engine the cut .widened out, and 
here, on a level stretch by the track the dead 
were laid. It was a melancholy tale, even 
before the forms of the mother and daughter 
had been placed at one end of the row. 
They were laid upon blankets, and other 
blankets were thrown over them, and all 
the while the husband and father said not a 
word. 

To the curious crowd gathered in a circle 
around him he paid no attention, but looked 
first at the white faces at his feet and then over 
the heads of the bystanders at the sky and the 
horizon. 

At length an old man, a farmer apparently, 
long-bearded and clad in loose, rusty clothes, 
standing beside the packer, spoke to him. 

"I hain't seen a sight like this," he said, 
"not since the war; and I hoped I never 
would." 

Something in his words or his voice seemed 
to awaken the senses of the stricken man. He 
looked at the old man keenly from under his 
deep brows and his lips moved, at first in words 
that were unintelligible. Then : 

" War ! " he whispered, hoarsely, clutching 
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the old man by the sleeve. *' War ! Yes, I 
know, and it was my fault, I did it. I made 
them fight — I and Branty. We got Brane to 
help us, and he went over and spoke to the 
Emperor. But he would not tell him after- 
ward that it was a mistake, and then came blood 
— blood — blood." 

Letting go of the farmer's coat he dropped 
on his knees beside his wife, and for some 
seconds remained as if in prayer, mumbling to 
himself inaudibly. Jumping to his feet again, 
he seized the man who was nearest to him, and 
who chanced to be a surgeon come to give what 
help he could. Gripping him with a hand on 
either shoulder, and speaking in a voice that 
was harsh and cracked, he poured out his 
words. 

" Did you see it ? There were the corn- 
fields all laid waste and the homes in ruins 
— just piles of smoking rafters, and the 
woman sat among the embers and sobbed, 
and the starving children pulled at her dress 
and cried for food, which she could not 
give them. And all the while, out there 
on the battlefields the dead men lie and rot. 
Have you seen it as I have? — At night 
when you could not sleep, and it has all 
come up out of the darkness and you knew 
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you were to blame for it. You caused it 
alt. It was you who killed those men and 
burnt those homes and left those little children 
there to starve and die. And what was the use 
of the money ? What could I do with it when 
I had it ? Hadn't I enough ? Couldn't I have 
waited ? " 

He loosed his hold of the surgeon's coat and 
gazed into the faces around him, and those who 
met his eyes saw that they were not the eyes of 
the sane. 

The surgeon laid his hand soothingly on the 
other's arm. 

" That's all right," he said, " I know it's 
sad; but that will pass. It will soon be well 
again." 

But Gollerson was muttering to himself and 
did not hear. Again and again the surgeon 
spoke, but it was useless. He took him by 
the arm to lead him away, to see if he had 
enough knowledge of his surroundings to know 
who they were who lay dead at his feet. And 
the millionaire let himself be led unresistingly, 
as a little child. 

How the war cloud, when even on the point 
of bursting, passed away is matter of history. 
To the Emperor of Austria and the Czar, for 
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their friendly intervention, the credit of the 
maintenance of peace has always been given, 
especially to the Czar. And probably the 
historians are right. I have never heard Mr. 
Brane express an opinion on the subject. 
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Without any preamble as to preparation for the 
journey, imagine me, kind reader, starting from 
Zanzibar with my modest caravan of eighteen 
men. Good strong donkeys, the surplusage of 
the Suakim campaign, were then cheap at 
Zanzibar, and I bought a dozen and a half 
of them, reserving three of the best for myself, 
and allotting ten among my men, to relieve 
them either of their burdens or the fatigue of 
walking, according to any fair arrangements 
— fair to the donkeys and to themselves — 
they chose to make among themselves. The 
result was no sickness, little fatigue, and 
constant good spirits. My goods consisted of 
my own personal effects, all on one donkey; 
my medicine-chest, etc., on another; fifteen 
men-loads of beads, wire, and cloth, for mak- 
ing friends with the natives and purchasing 
provisions ; and three loads of ammunition. I 
was lucky in the time of my start, for Mirambo, 
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'* the terror of Africa," who had been acouring 
the centre of the continent for the past year, 
had just concluded peace with the Arabs, his 
enemies, and had, moreover, ordered every one 
also to keep the peace. The result to me was 
that each village was as harmless as the next. 

Gaily enough, then, we strolled along, 
enjoying occasionally excellent sport, and 
wondering as we went where all the horrors 
and perils of African travel had gone. We 
had, it is true, our experience of them after- 
wards; but the ground has now become so 
stale that I will pass over the interval of our 
journey from Zanzibar to Ujiji and thence to 
the river, and ask you to imagine us setting out 
for the forests that lie about the sources of the 
Livingstone in the district of Uregga, the Soko's 
home. 

Nearly every traveller before me had spoken 
of the Soko, the man-beast of these primeval 
forests. Livingstone had a large store of legends 
and anecdotes about Sokos, their intelligent 
cruelty and their fierce, though frugivorous, 
habits. Stanley constantly heard them. In 
one place he saw a Soko's platform in a tree, 
and in several villages found the skin, the teeth, 
and the skulls in possession of the people. 

Wherever we went I was eager in my inquiries, 
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but day after day slipped by, and still I neither 
heard the Soko alive nor saw any portion of one 
dead. But even without encountering the huge 
simian, our journey in these nightshade forests 
was sufficiently eventful, for great panther-like 
creatures, very pale-skinned, prowled about in 
the glimmering shades ; and from the trees we 
sometimes saw hanging pythons of tremendous 
girth. But the reptile and insect world was 
chiefly in the ascendant here, and it was against 
such small persecutors as puff-adders, centi- 
pedes, poisonous spiders, and ants, that we had 
to guard ourselves. Travelling, however, owing 
to the dense shade, was not the misery that we 
had found it in the sun-smitten plains of Uturu, 
or the hideous ocean of scrub-jungle that 
stretches from Suna to Mgongo-Zembo. 

At intervals we crossed rivulets of crystal 
water, icy cold, finding their way as best they 
might from hollow to hollow over the centuries* 
layers of fallen leaves, and along their courses 
grew in rich profusion masses of a broad-leaved 
sedge, that afforded the panther safe covert and 
easy couch; and sometimes, on approaching 
one of these rills, we would see a ghostly herd 
of deer flit away through the twilight shade. 
And thus it happened that one evening I was 
lying on my rug half asleep, with the pleasant 
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deep-sea gloom about me and a deathly stillness 
reigning over this world of trees, and wondering 
whether that was or was not a monkey perched 
high up among the palm fronds, when out from 
the sedges by a runnel there paced before me a 
panther of unusual size. From his gait I saw 
that it had a victim in view, and turning my 
head was horrified to see that it was one of my 
own men, who was busy about something at the 
foot of a tree. 

I jumped up with a shout, and the panther 
startled by the sudden sound, plunged back in 
three great leaps into the sedges from which it 
had emerged. All my men jumped to their 
feet, and one of them, in his terror at the 
proximity of the beast of prey, turned and fled 
away into the depth of the forest. I watched 
his retreating figure as far as the eye could 
follow it in that light, and laughing at his panic 
went over to where my ass was tied, intending 
to stroll down for a~shot at the panther. And 
while I was idly, getting ready, the sound of 
excited conversation among my men attracted 
me, and I asked them what was the matter. 
There was a laugh, and then one of them, the 
most sensible, £»g"/«A-minded African I ever 
met, stepped forward. 

" We do not know, master," said he, " which 
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of us it was that ran away just now. We are 
all here'' 

The full significance of his words did not 
strike me at first, and I laughed - too. " Oh, 
count yourselves," I said, " and you will soon 
find out." 

" But we have counted, master," replied the 
man, " and all eighteen are here." 

His meaning began to dawn on me. I felt 
a queer feeling creep over me. 

" All here ! " I ejaculated. " Muster the 
men." 

And mustered they were — and to my astonish- 
ment, and even horror, I found the man was 
speaking the truth. Every man of my force 
was in his place. 

Then who was the man that had run away, 
when all the party started up from their sleep ? 
A ghost ? I looked round into the deepening 
gloom. All my men were standing together, 
looking rather frightened. Around us stretched 
the eternal forest. A ghost! And then on a 
sudden the thought flashed across me — I had 
seen the Soko. 

I had seen the Soko ! and seeing it had mis- 
taken it for a human being ! And while I was 
still loading my cartridge-belt, Shumari, my 
gun-boy, had crept up to my side, with my 
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express in one hand and heavy elephant rifle in 
the other ; but on his face there was a strange, 
concerned expression, and in the tone of his 
voice an uneasy tremor, with which something 
in my own feelings sympathised. 

"Is the master going to hunt the wild 
man ? " asked the lad. 

"The Soko? Yes, I want its skin," I re- 
plied. 

" But the wild man cried out, ' tAi ! ma-ma * 
[ ( Oh ! mother, mother '] as it ran away, 
and " 

" Here is the wild man's stick," broke in 
Mabruki, the Zanzibari ; and as he spoke he 
held out towards me a long staff, seven feet in 
length. All the blood in my body ran cold at 
the sight of it. It was a mere length of rattan, 
without ferule or knot, but at the upper end 
the bark had been torn down from joint to 
joint in parallel strips, to give the holder a firmer 
grip than one could have had on smooth cane, 
and just below the second joint the stumps of 
the corresponding shoots on two sides had been 
left sticking out for the hand to rest on. 

How can I describe the throng of hideous 
thoughts that whirled through my brain on the 
instant that I recognised these efforts of reason 
in the animal that I was now going to hunt to 
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the death? But swift as were my thoughts, 
Mabruki had thought them out before me, and 
had come to a conclusion. "The mshenshi 
mtato [pagan ape] had stolen this stick from 
some village," said he ; " see," and he pointed 
to the smoothed offshoots, " they have stained 
them with the mvule juice." 

The instant relief I felt at this happy solution 
of the dreadful mystery was expressed by me 
in a shout of joy ; so sudden and so real that, 
without knowing why, my men shouted too, 
and with such a will that the monkeys that had 
been gravely pondering over our preparations 
for the evening meal were startled out of their 
self-respect and off their perches, and plunged 
precipitately into a tangle of lianes. My spirits 
had returned, and with as light a heart as ever 
I had, I ambled off in the direction the Soko 
had taken. 

But soon the voices of the camp had died 
away behind me, and there had grown up be- 
tween me and it the wall of mist that in this 
sunless forest region makes every mile so secret 
from the next. The same horrid thoughts 
took possession of me again, and I began to 
recall the gestures of the wild thing which, 
when I startled the panther, had fled away into 
the forest depths. 
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It had stood upright amongst the upright 
men, and turning to run had stooped, but only 
so much as a man might do when running with 
all his speed. In the gait there was a one-sided 
swing, just as some great man-ape — gorilla or 
chimpanzee — might have when, as travellers 
tell us, they help themselves along on the 
knuckles of the long fore-arm, the body sway- 
ing down to the side on which the hand touches 
the ground at each stride. In one hand was a 
small branch of some leafy shrub, for I dis- 
tinctly remembered having seen it as it began 
to run. The speed must have been great, for 
it was very soon out of sight ; but there was 
no appearance of rapidity in the movement — 
like the wolfs slow-looking gallop, that no 
horse can overtake, and that soon tires out the 
fleetest hound. As it began to run it had made 
a jabbering sound— an inarticulate expression 
of simple human fear I had thought it to be ; 
but now, pondering over it, I began to wonder 
that I could have mistaken that swiftly retreat- 
ing figure for human. 

It is true that I did not want to think of it 
as human, and perhaps my wishes may have 
coloured my retrospect ; at any rate, whatever 
the process, I found myself, after a while, 
laughing at myself for having turned sick at 
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heart when the suspicion came across me that 
perhaps the Soko of the forests of Uregga, the 
feast-day dish of the jungle tribes, might be a 
human being. The long, lolloping gait, the 
jabbering, should alone have dispelled the 
terror. It is true that my men heard it say, 
" Ai, ma ! ma ! " as it started up to run by 
them. But in half the languages of the world, 
mama is a synonym for "mother," and it 
follows, therefore, that it is not a word at all, 
but simply the phonetic rendering of the first 
bleating, babbling articulation of babyhood — 
an animal noise uttered as articulately by young 
sheep and young goats as by young men and 
women. The staff, too, was of the common 
type in these districts, and had been picked up, 
no doubt, by the Soko in some twilight prowl- 
ing round a grain store, or perhaps gained in 
fair fight from some villager whom it had 
surprised, solitary and defenceless. And then 
my thoughts ran on to all I had read or 
heard of the Soko, of its societies for mutual 
defence or food-supply, and the comparative 
amiability of such communities— of the soli- 
tary outlawed Soko, the vindictive, lawless 
bandit of the trees, who wanders about round 
the habitations of men, lying in wait for the 
women and the children robbing the granaries 
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and orchards, and stealing, for the simple 
larceny's sake, household chattels of the use 
of which it is ignorant. Shumari, a hunter 
born and bred, was full of Soko lore ; the skin, 
he said, was covered, except on the throat, 
hands, and feet, with a short, harsh hair of a 
dark colour, and tipped in the older individuals 
with grey ; these also had long growths of hair 
on the head, their cheeks and lips. It had no 
tail. 

" Standing up," said he, " it is as tall as I 
am (he was only five feet one inch), and its 
eyes are together in the front of its face, so that 
it looks at you straight. It eats sitting up, and 
when tired leans its back against a tree, putting 
its hands behind its head. Three men of my 
village came upon one asleep in this way one 
day, and so quietly that before it awoke two of 
them had speared it. It started up and threw 
back its head to give a loud cry of pain, and 
then leaning its elbow against the tree, it bent 
its head down upon its arms, and so died — 
leaning against the tree, with one arm support- 
ing the head and the other pressed to its heart. 
There was a Soko village there, for they saw 
all their platforms in the trees, and the ground 
was heaped up in places with snail-shells and 
fruit-skins. But they did not see any^more 
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Sokos. . . . Another day I myself was out 
hunting with a party, and we found a dead 
Soko. I had thrown my spear at a tree-cat, 
and going to pick it up, saw close by a large 
heap of myombo leaves. I turned some up 
with my spear, and found a dead Soko under- 
neath. . . . When a Soko catches a man it 
holds him, and makes faces at him, and jabbers ; 
sometimes it lets him go without doing him 
any harm, but generally it bites off all his 
fingers one by one, spitting them out as it bites 
them off, and his nose and ears and toes as well, 
and ends up by strangling him with its fingers 
or beating him to death with a branch. Women 
and children are never seen again, 30 I suppose 
the Sokos eat them. They have no spears or 
knives, and they do not use anything that men 
use, except that they walk with sticks, knock- 
ing down fruit with them, and that they drink 
water out of their hands. Their front teeth 
are very sharp, and at each side is one longer 
and sharper than the rest." 

And so he went on chattering to me as we 
ambled through the dim shade in a stupid pur- 
suit of an invisible thing. The stupidity of it 
dawned upon me at last, and I stopped, and 
without explaining the change to my companion, 
turned and rode homewards. 
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The twilight shadows of the day were now 
deepening into night, and we hurried on. The 
fireflies began to flicker along the sedge-grown 
rills and, high up among the leaf coronets of 
the elais palm, were clustering in a mazy dance. 
Passing a tangle of lianes, I heard an owl or 
some night bird hoot gently from the foliage, 
and as we went along the fowl seemed to keep 
pace with us, for the ventriloquist sound was 
always with us, fast though we rode ; and first 
from one side and then from the other we heard 
the low-voiced complaining following. And 
the " eeriness " of the company grew upon me. 
There was no sound of wings or rustling of 
leaves ; but for mile after mile the low hoot, 
hoot, of the thing that was following, sounded 
so close at hand that I kept on looking round. 
Shumari, like all savages — they approach animals 
very nearly in this — was intensely susceptible to 
the superstitious and uncanny, and long before 
the ghostliness of the persistent voice occurred 
to me, I had noticed that Shumari was keeping 
as close to me as possible. But at last, whether 
it was from constantly turning my head over 
my shoulder to see what was coming after us, 
or whether I was unconsciously infected by his 
nervousness, I got as fidgety as he, and, for the 
sake of human company, opened conversation. 
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" What bird makes that noise ? " I 
asked. 

Shumari did not reply, and I repeated the 
question. 

And then in a voice, so absurd from its 
assumption of boldness that I laughed outright, 
he said : 

" No bird, master. It is a muzimu [spirit] 
that is following us. Let us go quicker." 

Here was a position ! We had all the even- 
ing been hunting nothing, and now we were 
being hunted by nothing ! The memory of 
Shumari's voice made me laugh again, and just 
then catching sight of the twinkling camp fires in 
the far distance, I laughed at myself too. And, 
on a sudden, just as my laugh ceased, there 
came from the rattan brake past which we were 
riding a sound that was, and yet was not, the 
echo of my laugh. It sounded something like 
my laugh, but it was repeated twice, and the 
creature I rode, ass though it was, turned its 
head towards the brake. Shumari, meanwhile, 
had seen the camp fires, and his terror over- 
powering discipline, he gave one howl of horror 
and fled, his ass, seeing the fires too, falling 
into the humour with all his will, and carrying 
off his rider at full speed. My ass wanted to 
follow, but I pulled him up, and to make 
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further trial of the hidden jester, shouted out 
in Swahili, " Who is there ? " 

The answer was as sudden as horrifying. For 
an instant the brake swayed to and fro, and then 
there came a crashing of branches as of some 
great beast forcing his way through them, and 
on a sudden, close behind me, burst out — the 
Soko! 

Shumari had carried off my guns, and, except 
for the short knife in my belt, I was defenceless. 
And there before me in the flesh stood the 
creature I had gone out to hunt, but which for 
ever so many miles must have been hunting us. 
I had no leisure for moralising or even for 
examination of the creature before me. It 
seemed about Shumari's height, but was im- 
mensely broad at the shoulders, and in one 
hand it carried a fragment of a bough. Had it 
been simply man against man, I would have 
stood my ground — but was it ? The dim light 
prevented my noting any details, and I had no 
inclination or time to scrutinise the features of 
the thing that now approached me. I saw the 
white teeth flashing, heard a deep-chested 
stuttering, inarticulate with rage, and flinging 
myself from the ass, which was trembling and 
rooted to the spot with fear, I ran as I had 
never run before in the direction of the camp. 
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The Soko must have stopped to attack the 
ass, for I heard a scuffle behind me as I started, 
but very soon the ass came tearing past me, and 
looking round I saw the Soko in pursuit. The 
heavy branch fortunately encumbered its pro- 
gress, but it gained upon me. Close behind 
me I heard the thing jabbering and panting, 
and for an instant thought of standing at bay. 
I was running my hardest, but it seemed, just 
as in a nightmare, as if horror had partly para- 
lysed my limbs, and I were only creeping along. 
The horror of such pursuit was, I felt, culmi- 
nating in sickness, and I thought I should 
swoon and fall. But just then I became aware 
of approaching lights, and camp fires seemed to 
be running to me. The Soko, however, was 
fast overtaking me, and I struggled on, but it 
was of no use, and my feet tripping against tne 
projecting root of an old mvule, I fell on my 
knees ; but, rising again, I staggered against 
the tree, drew my knife, and waited for the 
attack. In an instant the Soko was up with 
me, and, dropping its bough, reached out its 
arms to seize me. I lunged at it with my 
knife, but the length of its arms baffled me, for 
before the point of my knife could find its 
body, the Soko's hands had grasped my 
shoulders, and with such astonishing force that 
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it seemed as if my arms were being displaced in 
their sockets. The next moment a third hand 
seized hold of my leg below the knee, and I 
was instantly jerked on to the ground. The 
fall partially stunned me, and then I felt a 
rough-haired body fall heavily upon me, and, 
groping their way to my throat, long fingers 
feeling about me. I struggled with the crea- 
ture, but against its strength my hands were 
nerveless. The fingers had now found my 
throat ; I felt the grasp tightening, and gave 
myself up to death. But on a sudden there 
was a confusion of voices — a flashing of bright 
lights before my eyes, and the weight was all at 
once raised from off me. In another minute I 
had recovered my consciousness, and found that 
my men, the gallant Mabruki at their head, 
had charged to my rescue with burning brands, 
and arrived only just in time to save my life. 

And the Soko ? 

As I lay there, my faithful followers round 
me with their brands still flickering, the voice 
of the Soko came to us, but from which direc- 
tion it was impossible to say, soft and mys- 
terious as before, the same hoot, koot t that had 
puzzled us on our homeward route. 

My narrow escape from a horrible though 
somewhat absurd death was celebrated by my 
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men with extravagant demonstrations of indig- 
nation against the Soko that had hunted me, 
and many respectful reproaches for my temerity. 
For myself, I was more eager than ever to 
capture or kill the formidable thing that had 
outwitted and outmatched me ; and so having 
had my arms well rubbed with oil, I gave the 
order for a general muster next morning for a 
grand Soko hunt. 

Now, close by our camp grew a great tree, 
from which hung down liane strands of every 
rope thickness, and all round its roots had 
grown up a dense hedge of strong-spined cane. 
One of my men, sent up the tree to cut us oA 
some of these natural ropes, reported that all 
round the tree, that is, between its trunk and 
the cane-hedge, there was a clear space, so that 
though, looking at it from the outside, it 
seemed as if the canes grew right up to the tree 
trunk, looking at it from above, there was seen 
to be really an open pathway, so to speak, sur- 
rounding the tree, broad enough for three men 
to walk abreast. I had often heard of similar 
cases of vegetable aversions, where, from some 
secret cause of plant prejudice, two shrubs, 
though growing together, exercise this mutual 
repulsion, and never actually combine in growth. 
Meanwhile, however, the phenomenon was 
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interesting to me for other reasons, for I saw at 
once what a convenient receptacle this natural 
well would make for the baggage we had to 
leave behind. 

Leaving our effects therefore inside this 
brake, which we did by slinging the bales one 
after the other over an overhanging bough, and 
so dropping them into the open pathway, and 
removing from the neighbourhood every trace 
of our recent encampment, we started westward 
with four days* provisions, ready cooked, on 
our backs. The method of march was in line, 
each man about a hundred yards from the next, 
and every second man on an ass, the riders 
carrying the usual ivory horns, without which 
no travellers in the Uregga forests ever move 
from home, and the notes of which, exactly like 
the cry of the American wood-marmot, keep 
the party in line. By this means we covered a 
mile, and being unencumbered, marched fast, 
scouring the wood before us at the rate of four 
miles an hour for three hours. 

And what a wild, weird time it was, those 
three hours, marching with noiseless footfalls, 
looking constantly right and left and overhead. 
I could see the line of shadowy figures advanc- 
ing on either side, not a sound along the whole 
line, except when the horns carried down in 
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response to one another their thin, waiting 
notes, or when some palm fruit, over-ripe, 
dropped rustling down through the canopy of 
foliage above us. 

At the end of the three hours* marching we 
came to a river — perhaps that which Stanley, in 
his " Dark Continent," names the Asna — flow- 
ing north-west, with a width here of only one 
hundred yards — a deep, slow stream, crystal 
clear, flowing without a ripple or a murmur 
through the perpetual gloaming, between banks 
of soft, rich, black leaf-mould. We halted, 
and, after a rapid meal, re-formed in line, and 
matching for two miles easterly up the river, 
made a left wheel ; and in the same order, and 
at the same pace as we had advanced, we con- 
tinued nearly two hours rather in a northerly 
direction ; and then making a left wheel again, 
started off due west, crossing the tracks of our 
morning's march in our fourth mile, and 
reaching the Asna again in our tenth mile — a 
total march of nearly thirty-two mites, of 
which, of course, each man had traversed only 
one half on foot. No cooking was allowed, 
and our collation was therefore soon despatched 
and before I had lighted my pipe and curled 
myself up I saw that alt the party were snug 
under their mosquito nets. But somehow I 
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could not go to sleep for a long while ; the 
pain in my arm where the Soko seized me was 
very great at times ; besides, I felt haunted ; 
and indeed, when I awoke and found it already 
four o'clock, it did not seem that I had been 
asleep at all. But the time for sleep was now 
over ; so, awakening the expedition, we ate a 
silent meal, and noiselessly remounting, were 
again on the war-trail. On this, the second 
day, we marched some three miles down the 
river, north-west, and then taking a half right- 
wheel, started off north-east, passing to the 
north of our camp at about the eleventh mile. 

After the morning meal I allowed a three 
hours* rest, and in knots of twos and threes 
along the line, the party sat down, talking in 
subdued tones (for silence was the order of the 
march), or comfortably snoozing. I slept 
myself as well as my aching arm would let me. 
The march resumed, I wheeled the line with its 
front due west, and after another two hours* 
rapid advance we found ourselves again at the 
river, some seven miles farther down its course 
than the point from which we had started in the 
morning ; and after a hurried meal, I gave the 
order for home. Striking south-easterly, we 
crossed in our fifth mile the track of the morn- 
ing, and in the thirteenth reached our camp. 
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By this means it will be seen we had effectually 
triangulated a third of a circle of eleven miles 
radius from our camp — and with absolutely no 
result. During the next three days I deter- 
mined to scour, if possible, the remaining two- 
thirds. Meanwhile, we were at the point we had 
started from, and though it was nearly certain 
that at any rate one Soko was in the neighbour- 
hood, we had fatigued ourselves with nearly 
seventy miles of marching without finding a 
trace of it. 

As nothing was required from our concealed 
store, we had only to eat and go to sleep ; and 
so the men, after laughing together for a while 
over the snug arrangements I had made for the 
safety of our goods, and pretending to have 
doubts as to this being the real site of the hidden 
property of the expedition, were soon asleep in 
a batch. I went to sleep too ; not a sound sleep, 
for I could not drive from my memory the 
hideous recollection of that evening, only two 
days before, when, nearly in the same spot I was 
lying in the Soko's power. And thinking about 
it, I got so restless that, under the irresistible 
impression that some supernatural presence was 
about me, I unpegged my mosquito net, and 
getting up, began to pace about. I wore at 
nights a long Cashmere dressing-gown, in lieu 
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of the tighter canvas coat. I had been leaning 
against a tree ; but feeling that the moisture that 
trickled down the trunk was soaking my back, 
I was moving off, when my ears were nearly 
split by a shout from behind me — "Soko! 
Soko ! " and the next instant I found myself 
flung violently to the ground, and struggling 
with — Mabruki ! The pain caused by the 
sudden fall at first made me furious at the 
mistake that had been made ; but the next 
instant, when the whole absurdity of the 
position came upon me, I roared with laughter. 

The savage is very quickly infected by mirth, 
and in a minute, as soon as the story got round 
how Mabruki had jumped upon the master for 
a Soko, the whole camp was in fits of laughter. 
Sleep was out of the question with my aching 
back and aching sides ; and so, mixing myself 
some grog and lighting my pipe, I made Mabruki 
shampoo my limbs with oil. While he did so 
he began to talk — 

" Does the master ever see devils ? " 

"Devils? No." 

" Mabruki does, and all the Wanyamwazi of 
his village do, for his village elders are the 
keepers of the charm against evil spirits of the 
whole land of Unyamwazi, and they often see 
them. I saw a devil to-night." 
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" Was the devil like a Soko ? " I asked, 
laughing. 

" Yes, master," he replied, " like a Soko ; but 
I was always asleep, and never, saw it, but 
whenever it came to me it said, ' I am here,* and 
then at last I got frightened and got up, and 
then I saw you, master, and " 

But we were both laughing again, and 
Mabruki stopped. 

It was strange that he, too, should have felt 
the same uncanny presence that had afflicted me. 
But under Mabruki's manipulation I soon fell 
asleep. I awoke with a start. Mabruki had 
gone. But much the same inexplicable, restless 
feeling that men say they have felt under ghostly 
visitations, impelled me to get up, and this time, 
lighting a pipe to prevent mistakes, I resumed 
my sauntering, and tired at last of being alone, 
I awoke my men for the start, although day was 
not. yet breaking. Half-asleep a meal was soon 
discussed, and in an hour we were again on the 
move. Shumari had lagged behind, as usual, 
and on his coming up I reproved him for being 
the last. 

" I am not the last," he said ; " Zaidi, the 
Wangwana, is not here yet. I saw him climbing up 
for a liane " (the men got their ropes from these 
useful plants) "just as I was coming away, 
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and I called out to him that you would be 
angry." 

" Peace ! " said Baraka, the man next to me ; 
" is not that Zaidi the Wangwana there, riding 
on the ass ? It was not he. It was that good- 
for-nothing Tarya. He is always the last to 
stand up and the first to sit down." 

" No doubt, then," said Shumari, " it was 
Tarya ; shame on him. He is no bigger than 
Zaidi, and has hair like his. Besides, it was in 
the mist I saw him." 

But I had heard enough — the nervousness of 
the night still afflicted me. 

"Sound the halt ! " I cried ; " call the men 
together." 

In three minutes all were grouped round me 
— not one was missing ! Tarya was far ahead, 
riding on an ass, and had therefore been one of 
the first to start. 

" Who was the last to leave camp ? " I asleep 
and by the unanimous voice it was agreed to be 
Shumari himself. 

Shumari, then, had seen the Soko ! and our 
storehouse was the Soko's home ! 

The rest of the men had not heard the pre- 
ceding conversation, so, putting them in posses- 
sion of the facts, I gave the order for returning 
to our camp. We approached. I halted the 
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whole party, and binding up the asses' mouths 
with cloths, we tied them to a stout liane, and 
then, dividing the party into two, I led one myself 
round to the south side of the camp by a ditour, 
leaving the other about half a mile to the north 
of it, with orders to rush towards the canebrake 
and surround it at a hundred yards' distance as 
soon as they heard my bugle. Passing swiftly 
round, we were soon in our places, and then, 
deploying my men on either side so as to cover 
a semicircle, I sounded the bugle. The response 
came on the instant, and in a few minutes there 
was a cordon round the brake at one hundred 
yards radius, each man about twenty yards or so 
from the next. But all was silent as the grave. 
As yet nothing had got through our line, I felt 
sure ; and if therefore Shumari had indeed seen 
the Soko, the Soko was still within the circle of 
our guns. A few tufts of young rattan grew 

»veen the line and the brake in the centre of 
ch were our goods, and unless it was up 
above us, hidden in the impervious canopy over- 
head, where was the Soko ? A shot was fired 
into each tuft, and in breathless excitement the 
circle began to close in upon the brake. 
" Let us fire I " cried Mabruki, 
" No, no ! " I shouted, for the bullets would 
perhaps have whistled through the lianes 
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amongst ourselves. " Catch the Soko alive if 
you can." 

But first we had to sight the Soko, and this, 
in an absolutely impenetrable clump of rope- 
thick creepers, was impossible, except from 
above. 

Shumari, as agile as a monkey, was called, and 
ordered to climb up the tree, the branches of 
which had served us to sling our goods into the 
brake, and to see if he could espy the intruder. 
The lad did not like the job ; but with the 
pluck of his race obeyed, and was soon slung 
up over the bough, and creeping along it, over- 
hung the centre of the brake. All faces were 
upturned towards him as he peered down within 
the wall of vegetation. For many minutes 
there was silence, and then came Shumari's 
voice — 

" No, master, I cannot see the Soko." 

" Climb on to the big liane," called out 
Mabruki. The lad obeyed, and made his -my 
from knot to knot of the swinging strand. One 
end of it was rooted into the ground at the foot 
of the tree inside the canebrake ; the other, in 
cable thickness, hung down loose over the bough 
within the circle. We, watching, saw him look 
down, and on the instant heard him cry — 

"Ai! ma-ma! the Soko, the Soko!" and 
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while the lad spoke we saw the hanging creeper 
violently jerked, and then swung to and fro, as 
if some creature of huge strength had hold of 
the loose end of it and was trying to shake 
Shumari from his hold. 

" Help ! help, master ! " cried Shumari. " I 
am falling " ; and then he lost his hold, and fell 
with a crash down into the brake, and for an 
instant we held our breath to listen — but all was 
quiet as death. The next instant at a dozen dif- 
ferent points, axeswere atwork clearing the canes. 
For a few moments nothing was to be heard but 
the deep breathing of the straining men and 
the crashing of the branches ; and then on a 
sudden, at the side farthest from me, came a 
shout and a shot, a confused rush of frantic 
animal noises, and the sounds of a fierce 
struggle. 

In an instant I was round the brake, and there 
]mL Shumari, apparently unhurt, and the Soko 
— dying ! 

" Untie his hands," I said. This was done, 
and the wounded thing made an effort to stagger 
to its feet. 

A dozen arms thrust it to the ground again. 
" Let him rise," 1 said ; " help him to rise ; " 
and Mabruki helped the Soko on to its feet. 

Powers above ! If this were an ape, what else 
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were half my expedition ? The wounded wood- 
thing passed its right arm round Mabruki's 
neck, and taking one of his hands, pressed it to 
its own heart. A deep sob shook its frame, and 
then it lifted back its head and looked in turn 
into all the faces round it, with the death-glaze 
settling fast in its eyes. I came nearer, and 
took its hand as it hung on Mabruki's shoulder. 
The muscles, gradually contracting in death, 
made it seem as if there was a gentle pressure 
of my palm, and then — the thing died. 

Life left it so suddenly that we could not 
believe that all was over. But the Soko was 
really dead, and close to where it lay I had it 
buried. 

"Master said he wanted the Soko's skin," 
said Shumari, in a weak voice, reminding me of 
my words of a few days before. 

" No, no," I said ; " bury the wild man 
quickly. We shall march at once." a 
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It was on the 17th of June that the world read 
in its morning paper that James Westerby had 
died suddenly in his office at Whitehall on 
the preceding day. The world may still, if its 
memory be jogged a little, be able to remember 
that the cause of death was said to have been 
heart disease, the crisis having been accelerated 
by overwork. As to the sadness of the event, 
the newspapers of all political shades agreed. 

James Westerby would have been a prominent 
man, even if he had not been an Under Secretary 
aqd one of the pleasantest speakers in the 
House of Commons. He was of the Westerbys 
of Oxfordshire, the last, I fear, of a fine old 
line. " Hotspur " Westerby, of revolutionary 
fame, was one of his ancestors, and the Under 
Secretary prided himself not a little on his 
resemblance to the old hero, whom Cromwell 
hated so cordially. His father's place is secure 
"in the world of letters. James Westerby 
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promised to be worthy of his blood. Still 
young (he died when he was thirty-nine), he had 
borne himself admirably in public position ; 
and when he died there were not wanting 
some who spoke of his loss as a national 
calamity. 

To me his death was a personal sorrow. I 
was, and had been since his appointment, fifteen 
months before, his private secretary; and, pre- 
vious to that again, for the twelve years since 
I came down from the 'Varsity we had been 
intimate friends, though he was some years my 
senior. 

On the morning of that 16th day of June I 
was sitting at my desk as usual, between the 
ante-room and his private office. The last 
person who had been admitted to his presence 
was a lady, who, dressed in black and closely 
veiled, made at the time no distinct impression 
on my mind. The Under Secretary had refused 
admittance to some ten or twelve people that 
morning, but, on my handing him this lady's 
card, he told me to admit her. She was with 
him for, perhaps, half an hour. It must have 
been about 1 1 o'clock when she passed out. It 
was just 11.30 when I went into his office and 
found him dead in his chair. 

Some of these facts — with many more or less 
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imaginative details — were presented to the world 
by the morning papers, as already mentioned, 
of the 1 7th. But in no paper was any mention 
made of the veiled lady, for the altogether 
sufficient reason that no representative of any 
paper knew of the veiled lady's existence. 

At about a quarter before twelve we were 
standing — two or three others of the higher 
employees of the department and myself 
— in my office, waiting for the arrival of 
the doctor. The door of the Under Secre- 
tary's private room was closed. In the excite- 
ment the doorkeeper in the ante-room had 
presumably deserted his post, for, seeing those 
to whom I was talking glance toward the outer 
door, I turned and found myself again con- 
fronting the veiled lady. 

" Can I see Mr. Westerby once more ? '* she 
asked. 

" Mr. Westerby, madam," I answered, " is 
dead." 

She did not reply at once, but with both 
hands raised her veil as if to obtain a clearer 
view of my face, to see if I spoke the truth. 
In doing so, she showed me the most beautiful 
face that I have ever seen, or ever expect to see. 
One dreams of such eyes. Perhaps Endymion 
looked into them. But I had never hoped to 
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see them in a woman's face. 1 scarcely re- 
member that she murmured in a low, incredu- 
lous but very musical voice, the one word — 

"Dead?" 

" He died, madam, suddenly, less than an 
hour ago." 

We had been standing, as we spoke, within 
earshot of the others. She now drew back to 
where my desk stood, in the further corner of 
the room, whither I followed her. 

" Was any one with him after I left, can you 
remember ? " she asked. 

" No, madam, I had no occasion to go into 
his room for some little time after you went. 
When I did so, he was dead." 

It was some time before she spoke again ; 
then — 

" Excuse me," she said, hesitatingly, " but I 
hope I shall not have to appear in connection 
with this. You can understand how very much 
I should dislike " — this with the faintest smile 
— " to have my name in all the newspapers. Of 
course, if there is an inquest, and if my evidence 
can be of service, I shall have to give it. But 
it does not seem to me that anything 1 can say 
could be of importance. He was well when I 
saw him — that is all." 

Then, after a pause, during which J was 
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silent : " If you can manage it so that my name 
will not be mentioned, I shall be very grateful 
to you," she said. As she spoke, she drew one 
of her cards from a small black card case and 
handed it to me, adding, " and I hope you will 
call and let me have the pleasure of thanking 
you." 

I took the card and assured her that I would 
do what I could in her behalf. She lowered 
her veil again and left the room. I read the 
card now with more interest than I had the 
former one when taking it to my chief. It 
said: 

Mrs. Walter F. Tierce, 

19, Grasmere Crescent, W. 

Mrs. Tierce had hardly gone when the doctor 
came in, followed a moment later by a police 
inspector. 

" Heart disease," the doctor said. The in- 
spector asked me a few questions and said that 
no inquest would be necessary. 

I was hardly conscious at the time, I think, 
that 1 was telling the officer that no one had 
been with the Under Secretary for an hour 
before his death. Nor when it was over and I 
recognised what I had done, did my conscience 
disturb me much. It was a mere courtesy to a 
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woman, such as any man would do if he had it 
in his power. Why should she be made to 
suffer because he chanced to die about the time 
that she happened to call upon him ? 

So the world next morning heard nothing of 
the veiled lady. 

Within a month I was back in my old 
chambers in Lincoln's Inn trying to gather 
up the interrupted' threads of my legal studies 
— a task which would, ' perhaps, have pro- 
gressed more rapidly if it had received my 
entire attention. As it was, however, work 
had to be content to divide my thoughts some- 
what unequally with another subject — Mrs. 
Walter Tierce. 

Mrs. Tierce was a widow. When I called at 
her home immediately after the funeral, she 
met me with delightful cordiality. 

I called frequently after my first visit, and 
never met any other visitor at the house. It 
was difficult to understand how so charming a 
woman could live in a fashionable quarter 
of London in such complete isolation. But 
I had no desire that it should be otherwise. 

At the age of thirty-five I had settled down, 
more or less reconciled to the belief that I 
should never marry. In theory, I have always 
maintained that it is the duty to himself and 
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to society of every healthy man to take to 
himself a wife and assume the responsibilities 
of a householder before he is thirty years of 
age. A bachelor's life is an inchoate existence ; ■■ 
a species of half-life at best — "like the odd 
half of a pair of scissors," as Benjamin Franklin 
said. It is as the head of a family alone, with 
the care of others on his shoulders, that a man 
arrives at the possibility of his best develop- 
ment. This was my loudly proclaimed belief. 
And still I was unmarried. If one could only 
wake some morning and find himself married 
— in his own house, with a charming and 
domestic wife — perhaps with children! But 
the necessary preliminaries to arriving at that 
state terrified me. The difficulty of a selection 
(in the face of an apparently incurable incapa- 
city of falling seriously in love with any one 
individual) was appalling. 

But now the picture of a home rose fre- 
quently before me, altogether pleasant to con- 
template — a home in which two wonderful 
black eyes smiled at me across the breakfast 
table-cloth in the morning and were waiting to 
meet mine as I looked up from my reading in 
our library at night. 

In fact, I was in love — at times. But there 
were also times when my condition seemed, on 
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analysis, curiously unsatisfactory to myself, 
curiously contradictory. Especially was this 
the case immediately after being in Mrs. 
Tierce's presence, when there was a certain re- 
action. On leaving her home, I never failed 
to ask myself wonderingly, if I really loved her 
as a man should love a woman before asking 
her to be his wife. She filled all my thoughts 
by day and a large share of my dreams by 
night. Those eyes haunted me. In her pre- 
sence I was helpless — intoxicated — a blind wor- 
shipper. I longed to touch her with my hands, 
to stroke the fabric of her dress or any object 
which her hands had recently touched. My 
whole being ached with very tenderness to 
approach more nearly to her — to be in contact 
with her — to caress her. The physical attrac- 
tion of her presence was overmastering. 

Fifteen minutes after leaving her, however, 
I would be dimly wondering if this was really 
love — the love that a husband should feel for a 
wife. This absolute submission of my in- 
dividuality to hers — would it last through days 
and weeks and months of constant companion- 
ship? Through all the stress of years of 
wedded life ? And if it did not, if my in- 
dividuality asserted itself, and I became critical 
of her, what then ? 
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Not that her beauty was her only attraction. 
On the contrary, few women whom I have ever 
met have impressed me more distinctly with 
their intellectuality. 

But her most charming characteristic was a 
certain admirable self-possession and self-con- 
trol. She seemed so thoroughly to understand 
herself and to know what was her right relation 
to things around her ; and this without a 
suspicion of masculinity or of the business air. 
Never for a moment was there danger of her 
losing either her mental or emotional equili- 
brium. 

In fact, she was adorable. But, though 
there was no point of view from which she did 
not seem to me to be entirely the most delight- 
ful thing that I had ever seen, I never failed to 
experience that same misgiving immediately 
after quitting her presence. It was as short- 
lived as it was regular in its recurrence. An 
hour later, as I sat in my chambers alone, her 
eyes haunted me once more. 

Though I had never spoken of my love, she 
must have read "it in my eyes a hundred times, 
nor apparently was the perusal distasteful to 
her. 

I had been back in Lincoln's Inn now five 
months, and was sitting in my chambers one dark 
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mid-afternoon in December. Had I been read- 
ing, I must have lit the gas. But there was 
light enough to sit and dream of her ; light 
enough to see those eyes in the shadow of 
my book-case. My one clerk was away and 
would not return for an hour. So I dreamed 
uninterruptedly until a shuffling outside my 
office door recalled me to myself. It would 
have looked more business-like in the eyes of 
a client to have light enough in the room to 
work by, and I made a movement toward the 
matchbox. But there was no time. A knock 
at the door sounded and the door itself was 
thrown wide open. There was an interval of 
some seconds and then a figure entered, moving 
heavily and painfully with the aid of a crutch 
— a man and crippled, that was all that I could 
see. 

The figure moved laboriously half way across 
the floor toward me. Then, standing on one 
foot, the visitor placed his crutch against the 
wall and allowed himself to drop heavily into 
a chair a few feet away from me, while I stood 
looking on, mutely anxious to render assistance 
but not knowing how to offer it. 

After a short silence he spoke, simply pro- 
nouncing my name ; not interrogatively, but as 
if to inform me that he knew to whom he was 
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speaking and that his business was with me. 
I bowed in response, and with matter-of-fact 
business "suavity asked what I could do for him- 

He was silent for some moments, and as he 
sat fronting the window to which my back was 
turned, and through which came what small 
light there was in the office, I could see his face 
plainly enough. Not an old man, by any 
means, probably younger than myself, with 
features that must once have been handsome, 
and would be still but for the deep lines of 
sorrow or of pain. The figure, too, as he sat, 
looked full and healthy with nothing but a 
certain stiffness of pose to tell of its infirmity. 
At last he spoke, hurriedly, and in a hard, 
feverish-sounding voice. 

" Nothing, thank you. You can do nothing 
for me. I have come to do something for you, 
instead-" I bowed acknowledgment. 

" I have come to warn you," he went on, 
still hurriedly and shifting uneasily in his seat, 
like one who has an unpleasant thing to tell 
and is anxious to be over with it The strange- 
ness of his voice and manner, and the intent- 
ness — almost the fierceness — with which he 
looked at me, made me uneasy in my turn. 
I doubted his sanity, and wished that there was 
more light or that my clerk was present. 
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" I came to warn you," he said again, and I 
saw his hands moving nervously as he leaned 
toward me and spoke harshly and quickly. 
" You are in love with her — with Mrs. Tierce. 
No ; don't deny it I know, I know, and 
before heaven, if I can save you I will." 

The heaviness of his breathing told the in- 
tensity of the excitment under which he was 
labouring as he went on, edging further for- 
ward on his chair and reaching out his hands 
toward me ; 

"She is not a woman ; she is not human. 
Yes, I know how beautiful she is ; how helpless 
a man must be before her. I have known it 
for six years ; and had I not known it I should 
not now be what I am. You will think me 
mad," he said. "You probably think me so 
now. I do not wonder at it. What else 
should you think when a stranger comes into 
your chambers and tells you that in these matter- 
of-fact nineteenth-century days there exist 
beings who are not human — who have more 
than human attributes, and that one of these 
beings is the woman whom you love ? " 

He was quieter now, more serious, and spoke 
almost argumentatively, as one who seeks only to 
convince, while he almost despaired of doing it. 

" You are laughing at me now — or pitying 
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me; but I call the Almighty God to witness 
that I speak the truth — if a God can be 
almighty and let her live. I tell you, sir, that 
to know her is death. If you do not believe 
me you will become worse than I am — as her 
husband is who died at her feet here in London 
— as the American is who died before her in 
the cafi at Nice — as heaven only knows how 
many more are who have crossed her path." 

Of course I had no doubt of his madness; 
but his earnestness — the utter strength of con- 
viction with which he apoke — was strangely 
moving. That he, poor fellow, believed what 
he said, it was impossible to doubt. 

" It is six years since I saw her first at Havre, 
in France. I chanced to be seated at the next 
table to her at Frascati's, and I knew that I loved 
her then. The American was with her. I 
followed her to Cannes, to Trouville, to 
Monaco, to Nice ; and where she went the 
American went, too. There was no impro- 
priety in their companionship, but he followed 
her as I did ; only that he had her acquaintance 
and I had not. And I knew, or thought I 
knew, that it would be useless for me to try 
and win her while he was there. He evidently 
worshipped her, and she — for he was a hand- 
some fellow (Reading was his name) — seemed 
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to care for him. So I watched her from a 
distance, waiting and hoping ; and as I have 
told you my turn came. 

"It was in the Cafe Royal, and nobody saw 
it happen but herself. Suddenly she rushed 
out from the corner where they were sitting 
and called for help. Every one crowded around, 
and he was dead — dead in his chair, with his 
face upturned and his eyes fixed, staring like 
one suddenly terrified. They said it was heart 
disease. Heart disease ! *' 

It had grown almost dark, and he drew his 
chair close to me. The paling light from the 
window just showed me the worn face and the 
sunken, feverish eyes. 

"Then I came to know her," he continued, 
after a pause. " I hung upon her as he had 
done, and for three months I believed that I 
was the happiest man in Europe. In Venice, 
in Florence, in Paris, in London, I was con- 
stantly with her, day after day. She seemed to 
love me, and in the Bois or in Hyde Park how 
proud I was to be seen by her side ! Then 
she went to stay for a month at Oxford, and 
I, with her permission, followed her there, 
and would call for her at the Mitre every 
morning. Under the shadow of the grey 
college walls and in the well-trimmed walks 
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and gardens, it seemed that her face put on a 
new and holier beauty in keeping with the 
place. There it was that I told her that I 
loved her and asked her to be my wife, as we 
stood for a minute to rest in the cloisters of 
Christ Church." 

His voice was very sad. It had lost its 
harshness, and as he remembered — or did he 
only imagine ? — the sweetness of those days of 
love-making, there was more of a soft regret- 
fulness than of anger in his tones. 

" She did not refuse me," he said, " nor did 
she explicitly accept me. But I was idiotically 
happy — happy for three whole days — until that 
afternoon in the Magdalen Walks, when in ten 
minutes I became, from a healthy, strong man, 
the wreck you see me now." 

The regretfulness was all gone, and the hard, 
fierce ring was in his voice again as he went 
on: 

"It was on one of the benches in Addison's 
Walk, as they call it, and I pressed her for 
some more definite promise than she had yet 
given me. She did not seem to listen to 
me, to heed me, as she leaned back, her hands 
lying idly in her lap and her great, grave eyes 
looking out across the meadow. I grew more 
passionate ; clasped her hands and begged for 
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an answer. At last she turned her face towards 
me. I met her eyes " 

His voice broke and he stopped speaking. 
For a minute or more we sat in silence in the 
twilight, his face buried in his hands. Then 
he raised his head again, and in slow, unimpas- 
sioned accents, continued : 

"As our eyes met, hers looked lustreless, 
hardly as if she saw me or was looking at me. 
But as I gazed into them they changed. Some- 
where inside them, or behind them, a flame 
was lit. The pupils expanded, black and bril- 
liant as eyes never shone before. What was it ? 
Was it love ? And leaning still closer, I gazed 
more intensely into the eyes that seemed now 
to blaze before me. And as I looked the spell 
came upon me. It was as though I swooned. 
Dimly I became aware that I was losing my 
power of motion, of speech, of thought. The 
eyes engulfed me. I was vaguely conscious 
that I must somehow disengage myself from 
the spell that was upon me ; but I could not. 
I was powerless, and she — it was as if she fed 
upon my very life. I cannot phrase it other- 
wise. I was numb, and, though I tried to 
speak, could not move one muscle. Then 
consciousness began to leave me, and I was on 
the point of — God knows what — swoon or 
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death — when the crunching of feet on the gravel 
path came sharply to my ears. 

" Who it was that passed I do not know. I 
know not how long I sat there. I remember 
that she rose without a word and left me. 
When I moved it was evening. The sun was 
behind the college walls, and the walk was dark. 
With my brain hardly awake and my lower 
limbs still benumbed, slowly I made my way 
out of the college gates and up the High Street 
to the Clarendon Hotel, where I was staying. 
Next morning I awoke what you see me now — 
a cripple, a paralytic for life." 

During all this narrative I had sat silent, 
engrossed in the madman's tale. As a piece of 
dramatic elocution, it was magnificent. When 
he finished 1 cast about for some commonplace 
remark to make, but in the state of my feelings 
it was not easy to find one, and it was he who 
again broke the silence : 

" Tierce, poor fool ! I warned him as I am 
warning you. It was two years afterward that 
she married him, and in two weeks more he was 
dead — dead in their house in Park Lane — died 
of heart disease ! Heart disease ! " 

And as he said it, I could not help thinking 
of James Westerby. 

My visitor was about to speak again when a 
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footfall sounded on the stairs outside, the door 
opened, and my clerk stood in the entrance, 
astonished at the darkness. 

" Come in, Jackson," I called, to let him 
know that I was there, " and light the gas, 
please." 

My visitor rose painfully, and again took his 
crutch. 

" I have told you all that is vital to the 
case," he said in the matter-of-fact voice of a 
client addressing his attorney, " and you will, 
of course, do as you think best." 

Jackson, about to light the gas, with a burn- 
ing match in his hand, held the door open for 
the stranger to pass out, and without another 
word the cripple moved laboriously away. It 
was not until he had gone that it occurred to 
me that I had not asked nor been told his 
name. 

"Has that gentleman ever called before, 
Jackson ? " 

" I think not, sir." 

But probably I should meet him again. 

And now, my thoughts reverted to her. He 
was mad, of course : and his story was absurd. 
But as I walked home from the office, those 
eyes were before me, blazing with the passion 
which he had lit in them. What eyes they 
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were in truth ! How lovely, and how I loved 
them ! And how easy, too, it was to imagine 
them dilating and engulfing one's senses until 
he swooned ! 

I had not hoped to see her again that day, 
having spent part of the morning in " helping 
her to shop," and expecting to escort her to the 
theatre on the evening following. So after a 
solitary dinner at a restaurant, I climbed up 
to my chambers to dream away the evening 
alone. 

The story which I had heard a few hours 
before certainly had not in any way altered my 
feelings towards Mrs. Tierce. Indeed, I hardly 
thought of the story, except to pity the poor 
fellow who told it and to speculate upon his 
history. Who was he ? Had he loved her and 
gone mad for love of her ? And should I tell 
her of his visit ? It might pain her by bringing 
up unpleasant memories; but on the other 
hand I should like to know something more of 
the cripple's history. 

But I was restless, and my rooms seemed 
more than ever lonely and unhomelike that 
evening ; so about nine o'clock, I put on my 
hat and overcoat and went out into the 
street. 

It was a cold night, damp and raw, with no 
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sign of starlight or moonlight overhead, and a 
heavy, misty atmosphere through which the 
street lights shone blurred and twinkling. 

Instinctively I turned westward, and, as a 
matter of course, set my face towards Grasmere 
Crescent, not with any intention of calling at the 
house, but with a lover's longing to see it and to 
be near to her. I passed the house on the opposite 
side of the street. No. 19 had a large bow- 
window in the drawing room, on the first floor, 
and as I approached, the blind of the narrow 
side-window facing me being raised some few 
inches gave a glimpse of the brightly lighted, 
daintily furnished room, with which I was so 
familiar, within. I had hoped to catch a glimpse 
of her, but in the small segment of the room 
that was visible through the aperture, no figure 
was to be seen. 

After passing on to the end of the street I 
made a circuit round some by-streets and so 
back to Grasmere Crescent. As I approached 
now from the north the house looked dark, 
save for a narrowest chink of light which out- 
lined the edge of the bow-window. When I 
had passed I turned to look back at the window 
of which the blind was raised ; and doing so, I 
saw a curious thing. 

It was only instantaneous ; but just for that 
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instant I saw two figures standing, herself and 
one of the servants, whom I recognised. They 
were facing one another, each, it seemed, leaning 
slightly forward. But even as I looked, the 
servant suddenly threw up her hands and fell — 
fell straight backward, rigidly, as if in a fit. 
Mrs. Tierce started towards the falling girl, as 
if to catch her. The movement took her out 
of my range of vision, the projecting woodwork 
of the window intervening. 

It all happened so suddenly that I stood for 
a moment bewildered and irresolute. Had I 
really seen it ? It was more like some tableau 
on a stage, or the Bash of a slide from a magic 
lantern, than a reality. 

Recovering my senses, my first impulse was 
to cross the street and offer my services. But 
why ? The girl had but slipped suddenly upon 
the polished floor, and doubtless they were 
laughing over it now. It would be an imper- 
tinence for me to thrust myself in with a con- 
fession of having been playing spy. So, after 
standing and gazing at the window for a few 
moments, during which I once saw Mrs. Tierce 
pass quickly across the room and back, I moved 
on to my rooms. 

The next morning as I sat at breakfast, a 
note was brought to me, 
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" I am very sorry," she wrote, " to interfere 
with your theatre party this evening, but a 
dreadful thing happened here last night. One 
of my servants — Mary, you know her — died 
very suddenly. I was talking to her, when she 
simply threw up her hands and fell down before 
me, dead. Regretting that I must ask you to 
excuse me, I am, 

" Yours cordially, 

"Edith Tierce." 

I wished now that I had obeyed my first 
impulse on the preceding evening and had rung 
at the door to volunteer my services. I would 
certainly go and see her immediately after 
breakfast. 

Fortunately my theatre party included only 
two other persons besides Mrs. Tierce and my- 
self, and I was on sufficiently intimate terms 
with John Bradstreet and his wife to have no 
fear of offending them. So I wrote Mrs. Brad- 
street a short note explaining the situation 
briefly, enclosing the tickets and hoping she 
would use the box or not, as she saw fit. Then 
I drove at once to Grasmere Crescent. 

In her quiet, self-possessed way Mrs. Tierce 
had already done all that was necessary, and I 
found that there was little excuse for thrusting 
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my services upon her. Still I saw her frequently 
during the next two days, though never for any 
length of time and rarely to talk of things not 
associated immediately with the melancholy 
ceremony that was impending. The dead girl 
seemed to have had no family connections, and 
the funeral was conducted under Mrs. Tierce's 
directions. I accompanied her to the church 
and cemetery, and left her at her own door 
afterwards, accepting an invitation to call again 
that evening. 

I have spoken before of the curious self- 
possession, an imperturbable self-reliance, which 
Mrs. Tierce possessed and which sat very 
becomingly upon her delicate grave face. Never 
had this quality in her seemed more admirably 
perfect to me than during those days when the 
shadow of death hung over her home. 

On the evening of the day of the funeral, she 
was even more reposeful than usual, in a dreamy 
mood in which I had seen her before more 
than once, and in which she seemed hardly 
conscious of — or rather inattentive to — what 
passed around her. This mood of hers the 
cripple had recalled to me when describing the 
scene in the Oxford walk. 

It may have been that the events and scenes 
of the last few days, with all their appeals to 
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the emotions, had predisposed us both to ten- 
derness. Certainly from the time of my entry 
when our greeting had been only a hand-clasp, 
with hardly an audible word on either side, we 
had spoken constrainedly, in undertones and on 
personal topics. Though more than once I 
strove desperately to be matter-of-fact, my 
voice in spite of myself would sink, and 
wherever the conversation started from, it 
ended in herself. 

At last some chance word of hers made me 
broach a subject which I had never approached 
before, and which she rarely alluded to — her 
late husband. Before I was conscious of what 
I was doing, I had said : 

" It is not, by any means, I know, your first 
contact with death. You have told me very 
little of Mr. Tierce." 

" No," she said dreamily, " there is little to 
tell. We were only married a few weeks." 

And then : 

" And is it not possible that you might marry 
again ? Could you not ? " and I crossed from 
my chair to take a seat on the sofa by her side, 
" could you not — is there any hope for me ? " 

Instead of replying, she sat silent and inatten- 
tive, her large swimming eyes looking far into 
either the past or the future — I wondered which. 
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" Tell me," I urged, laying my hand on one 
of hers, as it rested in her lap, " tell me, is 
there any hope ? " 

She did not move, did not answer me. Again 
I implored her, and at last she spoke, but with 
seeming irrelevance. 

" Did you ever hear of the Court of Love ? " 
she asked, " the court over which the Countess 
Ermengarde presided in the tenth or eleventh 
century ? " 

No, I knew nothing of the Court of Love or 
the Countess Ermengarde, though I have since 
looked them up. 

" The Court decided, and the decision was 
affirmed by a later Court composed of half the 
queens and duchesses of Europe, that true love 
could not exist between married persons." 

" But you do not believe it ? That was nine 
centuries ago ; and how should queens and 
duchesses know anything of love ? " 

" I do not know whether I believe it or not," 
she murmured, and turned her head as it lay 
on the cushions of the sofa, to look at me with 
eyes that still seemed strangely dreamy and far 
away. 

" But you do know," I urged impulsively, 
leaning forward till my face was dangerously 
close to hers. "You know that you do not 
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believe it. You know that I should always 
love you— that I must always love you. And 
if I may love you as my wife " 

She smiled faintly, charmingly, but did not 
answer me. 

" My darling," I whispered, " say something ! 
Am I to be utterly happy ? '* 

And still she did not answer ; but leaned 
back with the faint half-smile on her lips, and 
her great inscrutable eyes looking into and 
through mine. Then in the silence and sus- 
pense, the cripple's story came into my mind. 
No wonder that he should believe that he had 
been fascinated in some mysterious way — spell- 
bound, benumbed — by those eyes ! No wonder ! 
And still I looked into them ; and still they 
looked through mine. I forgot the nearness 
of her lips ; forgot that I held her hand. I 
thought only of, saw only, those eyes. And 
still I thought only of the cripple and vaguely 
pitied him. 

But somehow— when it began I knew not — 
I found that the expression of the eyes had 
changed. They were no longer dreamy and far 
away, but intensely earnest, with a passion in 
them that was almost hunger. 

" Yes," I thought to myself (and I must 
have smiled in thinking it), " this is what he 
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described. No wonder that they seemed to 
him to flame. They are not looking at my 
eyes now, but through, into my brain, into me. 
My eyes are no more than two pieces of glass 
in the path of her vision." And I felt a curious, 
half-gratified recognition of the accuracy of the 
other's description. And still the eyes seemed 
to expand until they were many times larger 
than my own ; till I could see nothing but 
them. 

Have you ever, in a half-darkened room, set 
your face close against a mirror and looked into 
your own eyes and seen what terrible things 
they are ; how the view of everything else is 
shut out and all your sense is drawn into the 
pupils confronting you ? So I felt my whole 
being concentrating itself in — merging itself 
into — drowning in — her eyes. A strange feel- 
ing of intoxication possessed me ; of ecstacy. I 
could have laughed aloud, but that it seemed as 
if to do it I would somehow have to summon 
my faculties from too far away. 

At what point this strange calmness gave 
way to conscious fear, I do not know. I saw 
the pupils of her eyes expanding and contract- 
ing, as if with the regular beats of a passionate 
pulse behind them. I saw, or rather I was 
aware, that the colour flushed into her cheeks 
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and died again, that her breath, which was warm 
on my face, came short and gasping. Her lips 
closed and parted, moist and glistening, suggest- 
ing to me somehow the craving of some animal 
in the presence of food which it could not reach. 
Her nostrils dilated, quivering, and her whole 
being strained with a passion which seemed 
carnivorous. 

" It was as if she preyed upon my very life," 
he had said, and I understood him now. But 
the memory of the cripple was fading from me. 
I was conscious only of myself and of her ; of 
the terror of her fierce hunger and my own 
helplessness. The power of motion was gone 
from me ; even volition seemed slipping away. 
The burning of her eyes was in my brain which 
was as if laid open before her ; as a hollow dish 
set open to the scorching sun. I was utterly at 
her mercy, without power of resistance ; and as 
her breath grew yet more rapid and more heavy, 
I knew that she was in some way inhaling my 
very life. 

Suddenly a flash of fear passed across her 
face — a spasm of agonised disappointment. 
For a moment it was as if she would, in one 
long, indrawn breath, draw the last of my 
strength from me ; and then a man's voice 
sounded in my ear. 
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" I hope I am in time ! " 

She had fallen reclining against the cushions 
of the sofa. I looked up dazedly, and the 
cripple stood in the centre of the room, his hat 
in his hand. 

" You had better let me take you away," he 
said, and I heard it half consciously. Turning 
to look at her, I saw her He panting and ex- 
hausted. I cannot tell the horror of her ap- 
pearance. Her eyes still sought mine hungrily 
as before. Her hands, lying in her lap, fumbled 
each other, her fingers knotting and intertwin- 
ing. Her lips moved, and all her body quivered 
with passion. It was a dreadful fancy, but I 
could liken her to nothing but some blood- 
sucking thing ; some human leech or vampire, 
torn from its prey, quivering dumbly with its 
unsated appetite. 

At the time I only half understood what 
passed around me. 1 knew that the danger 
was over and that escape lay before me. I saw 
the cripple waiting for me to rise and was con- 
scious of the horror with which she inspired 
me- But I was bewildered. My brain seemed 
numb, and when I endeavoured to stand up my 
limbs refused their office. Seeing my power- 
lessness the cripple moved forward and with 
his healthy arm assisted me. It was with 
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difficulty that I stood, for there was no sensa- 
tion in my feet or legs and it was only by lean- 
ing on my companion that I made my way 
laboriously to the door. 

No word had been spoken beyond the two 
sentences which the cripple had uttered. Reach- 
ing the door of the room I turned to look at 
her once more, supporting myself against the 
door-post. She had not moved. Under the 
influence of the passion that was upon her she 
evidently had no other thought or emotion. 
There was no sign of shame or confusion on 
her face ; nothing but the blind craving for the 
prey that was being taken from her. Even 
there, across the full width of the room, her 
eyes sought mine with the same despairing 
longing. But she only made me shudder now. 
The cripple still supporting me, we passed 
together from the house. 

Of the remainder of that evening my memory 
is confused and faint. I know that I was helped 
to my chambers and that there, with the assist- 
, ance of the cripple and some third person, 
though who, or whence or where he joined us, 
I know not, I was put to bed. That night was 
one long, half-waking swoon, and far into the 
next afternoon I lay motionless upon my back 
without speaking or wishing to speak, save only 
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to tell the woman who took care of my rooms 
that I needed no help or food. As the twilight 
fell the same good woman came again, and yet 
again late at night. But I was scarcely con- 
scious, and had no wishes. Even speech was 
an effort. 

For seven days, all through the Christmas 
holidays, I lay in this state, talcing little nourish- 
ment; hardly speaking, hardly thinking clearly. 
At last, on the day after Christmas, I found 
courage and strength to attack the mail which 
had been accumulating on my sick-room table. 
I had expected to find her handwriting on one 
at least of the envelopes. In this I was dis- 
appointed. But some instinct led me to open 
first one envelope the address of which was 
written in a hand that was strange to me. It 
contained nothing but a newspaper clipping : 

" A sad accident occurred last night at 
19 Grasmere Crescent, W, The house was 
inhabited by Mrs. Walter Tierce, the widow 
of the late Walter Tierce, Esq. Last evening 
Mrs. Tierce, who was twenty-six years of age, 
retired to rest as usual. This morning she 
failed to answer the knock of the servant at 
the door, and on the maid entering the room 
she noticed a strong and peculiar odour. She 
was frightened and went out and fetched another 
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servant. The two entered the room and found 
Mrs. Tierce dead, and an overturned bottle of 
chloroform by the pillow. It was evidently an 
accident, and no inquest will be held. A curious 
coincidence in connection with the sad affair is 
that this is the second death in the same house 
within a week. On Monday last, a maid in the 
service of Mrs. Tierce died suddenly of heart 
disease. Her funeral occurred yesterday after- 
noon, when Mrs. Tierce attended it." 

Attached to this clipping with a pin was the 
date line of the evening newspaper from which 
it was taken — "Friday, December 19th." 
That was the day after that terrible evening, 
and a week ago now. The funeral must have 
already taken place, 

Though, as I have said, the handwriting on 
the envelope was unfamiliar to me, I had my 
conjecture as-to whom the message was from, 
and after keeping the envelope for all these 
years, the clue has come which shows that the 
conjecture was correct. Six weeks ago I re- 
ceived information that I had been appointed 
executor of the estate of the late James Living- 
ston, of Hereford. James Livingston? The 
name was unknown to me. Thinking that 
there might be some mistake, I called at the 
solicitor's office from which the intimation 
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came. No, there was no mistake, the solicitor 
informed me ; he had drawn up the will, and 
Mr. Livingston had given him special instruc- 
tions how to communicate with me. 

" And you say you never knew him at all ? " 
he asked musingly, " that is certainly curious 
for he seemed to know you. But you could 
not well have forgotten him. He was a cripple 
— almost entirely paralysed in his right side." 
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Peregrine Oriel, my maternal uncle, was a 
great traveller, as his prophetical sponsors at 
the font seemed to have guessed he would be. 
Indeed he had rummaged in the garrets and 
cellars of the earth with something more than 
ordinary diligence. But in the narrative of his 
travels he did not, unfortunately, preserve the 
judicious caution of Xenophon between the 
thing seen and the thing heard, and thus it 
came about that the town-councillors of Bruns- 
buttel (to whom he had shown a duck-billed 
platypus, caught alive by him in Australia, and 
who had him posted for an importer of artiBcial 
vermin) were not alone in their scepticism of 
some of the old man's tales. 

Thus, for instance, who could hear and 
believe the tale of the man-sucking tree from 
which he had barely escaped with life ? He 
called it himself more terrible than the Upas. 

Such was his summing up of the plant ; and 
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the other day, looking it up in a botanical dic- 
tionary, I find that there is really known to 
naturalists a family of carnivorous plants ; but 
I see that they are most of them very small, 
and prey upon little insects only. My maternal 
uncle, however, knew nothing of this, for he 
died before the days of the discovery of the 
sundew and pitcher plants ; and grounding his 
knowledge of the man-sucking tree simply on 
his own terrible experience of it, explained its 
existence by theories of his own. Denying the 
fixity of all the laws of nature except one, that 
the stronger shall endeavour to consume the 
weaker, and holding even this fixity to be itself 
only a means to a greater general changefulness, 
he argued that — since any partial distribution 
of the faculty of self-defence would presume an 
unworthy partiality in the Creator, and since 
the sensual instincts of beast and vegetable are 
manifestly analogous — the world must be as 
percipient as sentient throughout. Carrying on 
his theory (for it was something more than 
hypothesis with him) a stage or two further, 
he arrived at the belief that, given the 
necessity of any imminent danger or urgent 
self-interest, every animal or vegetable could 
eventually revolutionise its nature, the wolf 
feeding on grass or nesting in trees, and the 
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violet arming herself with thorns or entrapping 
insects. 

" Many years ago," said my uncle, " I turned 
my restless steps towards Central Africa, and 
made the journey from where the Senegal 
empties itself into the Atlantic to the Nile, 
skirting the Great Desert, and reaching Nubia 
on my way to the eastern coast. I had with 
me then three native attendants — two of them 
brothers, the third, Otona, a young savage 
from the Gaboon uplands, a mere lad in his 
teens ; and one day, leaving my mule with the 
two men, who were pitching my tent for the 
night, I went on with my gun, the boy accom- 
panying me, towards a fern brake, which I saw 
in the near distance. As I approached it I 
found the brake was cut into two by a wide 
glade ; and seeing a small herd of the common 
antelope, an excellent beast in the pot, browsing 
their way along the shaded side, I crept after 
them. Though ignorant of their real danger 
the herd were suspicious, and, slowly trotting 
along before me, enticed me for a mile or more 
along the verge of the fern growths. Turning 
a corner I suddenly became aware of a solitary 
tree growing in the middle of the glade — one 
tree alone. It struck me at once that I had 
never seen a tree exactly like it before ; but, 
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being intent upon venison for my supper, I 
looked at it only long enough to satisfy my first 
surprise at seeing a single plant of such rich 
growth flourishing luxuriantly in a spot where 
only the harsh fern-canes seemed to thrive. 

" The deer, meanwhile, were midway between 
me and the tree, and looking at them I saw 
they were going to cross the glade. Exactly 
opposite them was an opening in the forest, in 
which I should certainly have lost ' my supper ; 
so I fired into the middle of the party as they 
were filing before me. I hit a young fawn, 
and the rest of the herd, wheeling round in 
their sudden terror, made off in the direction 
of the tree, leaving the fawn struggling on the 
ground. Otona, the boy, ran forward at my 
order to secure it, but the little creature seeing 
him coming, attempted to follow its comrades, 
and at a slow pace held on their course. The 
herd had meanwhile reached the tree, but sud- 
denly, instead of passing under it, they swerved 
in their career, and swept round it at some yards 
distance. 

" Was I mad, or did the plant really try to catch 
the deer ? On a sudden I saw, or thought I 
saw, the tree violently agitated, and while the 
ferns all round were standing motionless in the 
dead evening air, its boughs were swayed by 
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some sudden gust towards the herd, and swept, 
in the force of their impulse, almost to the 
ground. I drew my hand across my eyes, closed 
them for a moment, and looked again. The 
tree was as motionless as myself! 

" Towards it, and now close to it, the boy 
was running in excited pursuit of the fawn. 
He stretched out his hands to catch it. It 
bounded from his eager grasp. Again he 
reached forward, and again it escaped him. 
There was another rush forward, and the next 
instant boy and deer were beneath the tree. 

" And now there was no mistaking what I saw, 

" The tree was convulsed with motion, leaned 
forward, swept its thick foliaged boughs to the 
ground, and enveloped from my sight the pur- 
suer and the pursued. I was within a hundred 
yards, and the cry of Otona from the midst of 
the tree came to me in all the clearness of its 
agony. There was then one stifled, strangling 
scream, and except for the agitation of the 
leaves where they had closed upon the boy, 
there was not a sign of life ! 

"I called out 'Otona!' No answer came. 
I tried to call out again, but my utterance was 
like that of some wild beast smitten at once 
with sudden terror and its death wound. I 
stood there, changed from all semblance of a 
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human being. Not all the terrors of earth 
together could have made me take my eye from 
the awful plant, or my foot off the ground. 
I must have stood thus for at least an hour, 
for the shadows had crept out from the forest 
half across the glade before that hideous 
possession of fear left me. My first impulse 
then was to creep stealthily away lest the tree 
should perceive me, but my returning reason 
bade me approach it. The boy might have 
fallen into the lair of some beast of prey, or 
perhaps the terrible life in the tree was that of 
some great serpent among its branches. Pre- 
paring to defend myself I approached the silent 
tree, — the harsh grass crisping beneath my feet 
with a strange loudness, the cicadas in the 
canes shrilling till the a'lr seemed throbbing 
round me with waves of sound. The ter- 
rible truth was soon before me in all its awful 
novelty. 

" The vegetable first discovered my presence 
at about fifty yards distance. I then became 
aware of a stealthy motion among the thick- 
lipped leaves, reminding me of some wild beast 
slowly gathering itself up from long sleep, a 
vast coil of snakes in restless motion. Have 
you ever seen bees hanging from a bough — a 
great cluster of bodies, bee clinging to bee — 
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and by striking the bough, or agitating the air, 
caused that massed life to begin sulkily to dis- 
integrate, each insect asserting its individual 
right to move ? And do you remember how 
without one bee leaving the pensile cluster, the 
whole became gradually instinct with sullen 
life and horrid with a multitudinous motion ? 

" I came within twenty yards of it. The tree 
was quivering through every bough, muttering 
for blood, and, helpless with rooted feet, yearn- 
ing with every branch towards me. It was that 
terror of the deep sea which the men of the 
northern fiords dread, and which, anchored 
upon some sunken rock, stretches into vain 
space its longing arms, pellucid as the sea itself, 
and as relentless — maimed Polypheme groping 
for his victims. 

" Each separate leaf was agitated and hungry. 
Like hands they fumbled together, their fleshy 
palms curling upon themselves and again un- 
folding, closing on each other and falling apart 
again — thick, helpless, fingerless hands (rather 
lips or tongues than hands) dimpled closely 
with little cup-like hollows. 1 approached 
nearer and nearer, step by step, till I saw that 
these soft horrors were all of them in motion, 
opening and closing incessantly. 

" 1 was now within ten yards of the farthest 
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reaching bough. Every part of it was hysterical 
with excitement. The agitation of its members 
was awful — sickening yet fascinating. In an 
ecstacy of eagerness for the food so near them, 
the leaves turned upon each other. Two meeting 
would suck together face to face, with a force 
that compressed their joint thickness to a half, 
thinning the two leaves into one, now grappling 
in a volute like a double shell, writhing like some 
green worm, and at last, faint with the violence 
of the paroxysm, would slowly separate, falling 
apart as leeches gorged drop off the limbs. A 
sticky dew glistened in the dimples, welled over, 
and trickled down the leaf. The sound of it 
dripping from leaf to leaf made it seem as if 
the tree was muttering to itself. The beauti- 
ful golden fruit as they swung here and there 
were clutched now by one leaf and now by 
another, held for a moment close enfolded from 
the sight, and then as suddenly released. Here 
a large leaf, vampire-like, had sucked out the 
juices of a smaller one. It hung limp and blood- 
less, like a carcass of which the weasel has tired. 
" I watched the terrible struggle till my 
starting eyes, strained by intense attention, 
refused their office, and I can hardly say what 
I saw. But the tree before me seemed to have 
become a live beast. Above me I felt conscious 
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was a great limb, and each of its thousand 
clammy hands reached downwards towards me, 
fumbling. It strained, shivered, rocked, and 
heaved. It flung itself about in despair. The 
boughs, tantalised to madness with the presence 
of flesh, were tossed to this side and to that, in 
the agony of a frantic desire. The leaves were 
wrung together as the hands of one driven to 
madness by sudden misery. I felt the vile dew 
spurting from the tense veins fall upon me. My 
clothes began to give out a strange odour. The 
ground I stood on glistened with animal juices. 

" Was I bewildered by terror ? Had my 
senses abandoned me in my need? I know 
not — but the tree seemed to me to be alive. 
Leaning over towards me, it seemed to be 
pulling up its roots from the softened ground, 
and to be moving towards me. A mountainous 
monster, with myriad lips, mumbling together 
for my life, was upon me ! 

" Like one who desperately defends himself 
from imminent death, I made an effort for life, 
and fired my gun at the approaching horror. 
To my dizzied senses the sound seemed far off, 
but the shock of the recoil partially recalled me 
to myself, and starting back I reloaded. The 
shot had torn their way into the soft body of 
the great thing. The trunk as it received the 
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wound shuddered, and the whole tree was 
struck with a sudden quiver. A fruit fell 
down — slipping from the leaves, now rigid with 
swollen veins, as from carven foliage. Then I 
saw a large arm slowly droop, and without a 
sound it was severed from the juice-fattened 
bole, and sank down softly, noiselessly, through 
the glistening leaves. I fired again, and another 
vile fragment was powerless — dead. At each 
discharge the terrible vegetable yielded a life. 
Piecemeal I attacked it, killing here a leaf and 
there a branch. My fury increased with the 
slaughter till, when my ammunition was ex- 
hausted, the splendid giant was left a wreck — 
as if some hurricane had torn through it. On 
the ground lay heaped together the fragments, 
struggling, rising and falling, gasping. Over 
them drooped in dying languor a few stricken 
boughs, while upright in the midst stood, drip- 
ping at every joint, the glistening trunk. 

" My continued firing had brought up one 
of my men on my mule. He dared not, so he 
told me, come near me, thinking me mad. 1 
had now drawn my hunting-knife, and with 
this was fighting — with the leaves. Yes — but 
each leaf was instinct with a horrid life ; and 
more than once I felt my hand entangled for a 
moment and seized as if by sharp lips. 
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Ignorant of the presence of my companion I 
made a rush forward over the fallen foliage, 
and with a last paroxysm of frenzy drove my 
knife up to the handle into the soft bole, 
and, slipping on the fast congealing sap, fell 
exhausted and unconscious, among the still 
panting leaves. 

"My companion carried me back to the 
camp, and after vainly searching for Otona 
awaited my return to consciousness. Two or 
three hours elapsed before I could speak, and 
several days before I could approach the terrible 
thing. My men would not go near it. It was 
quite dead ; for as we came up a great-billed 
bird with gaudy plumage that had been securely 
feasting on the decaying fruit, flew up from the 
wreck. We removed the rotting foliage, and 
there among the dead leaves still limp with 
juices, and piled round the roots, we found the 
ghastly relics of many former meals, and — its 
last nourishment — the corpse of little Otona. 
To have removed the leaves would have taken 
too long, so we buried the body as it was 
with a hundred vampire leaves still clinging 
to it." 

Such, as nearly as I remember it, was my 
uncle's story of the man-eating tree. 
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He — that is, Corcoran — said that I could have 
the mine at my figure, but that his wife must 
go with the property. 

This was a somewhat formidable condition. 

In the first place, I already had a wife — the 
sweetest wife in America. 

In the second place, if I had not had one, 
I certainly should not have wanted his. 

It had never seemed to me that an Indian 
squaw could entirely fill my ideal of a wife. 
Perhaps I am a little fanciful. It is true that 
Corcoran's wife was appreciably above the 
average of squaws. The women of the Crows 
always do show a rather high type. From her 
long association with white people, moreover, 
she had learned to wear civilised clothes — even 
to her shoes — to talk English fairly well and to 
tie her hair in a kind of Grecian knot at the back 
of her head, instead of leaving it to hang, squaw- 
fashion, in strings on either side of her face. 
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She was, also, I was assured, an excellent 
cook. 

But, even with these accomplishments, hers 
was not exactly the figure that I should hare 
cared to place at the foot of my ancestral table 
or to introduce to my friends as " my wife." 

In the preliminary negotiations no mention 
of this woman had been made. Corcoran had 
distinctly assured me that the mine was free 
from encumbrances. It was only when I arrived 
in Helena that he mentioned his wife — who, I 
protested, was decidedly an encumbrance. 

But he was immovable. 

" No Moozie " (that was the preposterous 
name that he called her by. Her Indian name, 
I believe, had been Catches-an-Elk), " No 
Mine." 

That was his ultimatum. 

On -the other hand, my mind was made up 
that I had to have the mine. The Great 
Golconda was, I knew, a splendid property. 
The company was already organised to take it 
off my hands at a fair advance on the price that 
I was to pay Corcoran. In addition to which 
I was to be given a comfortable block of the 
stock, and to be put in as superintendent with 
a handsome salary. No young man could 
reasonably want a better start in life. In fact, 
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the Great Golconda was " my chance," and I 
was determined that it should not slip by me. 

But Moozie ? 

Of course she need not remain in my posses- 
sion. I could reconvey her — with the com- 
pany's consent — to the company as part of the 
property. That is, if a company could legally 
own a woman on the joint stock principle. 

And this question of legality suggested an 
idea to me, which I at once carried to Corcoran. 

"Mr. Corcoran," I said, "I have been talking 
to a lawyer about this matter " (which was false) 
" and he tells me that it is impossible for me to 
take your wife." 

" That so ? " remarked Mr. Corcoran, indif- 
ferently. 

" He tells me," I continued, " what I might 
have known before if I had only thought, that 
it is illegal under the constitution of the United 
States to buy or sell the persons of human 
beings. The war and the abolition of slavery 
put a stop to that. If I was to buy your wife 
with the mine it would invalidate the whole 
transaction — make it null and void." 

" That so ? " interjected Mr. Corcoran again. 

" Quite so," I replied. " It would be no 
sale at all. I should lose the mine and my 
money both." 
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Then he roused himself. 

"See here, Mister Man," said he, "you can 
take this thing or leave it, as you see best. I 
ain't spoiling to sell. But Moozie came to 
me with the mine when I bought, and, by Gosh ! 
she goes with it when I sell. As for the con- 
stitution and the war, I tell you that lawyers 
don't have nothing to say in this deal. It's 
between me and you ; and between me and you 
a bill of sale with Moozie in it will hold as 
well as not. I ain't a-going to kick; and I 
guess you won't." 

In fact, the interview was not satisfactory. 

The worst of it was that I knew there was 
truth in what I had told him. It would not 
be a legal transaction. I should have no title 
to the property after I had bought ; and it was 
certain that the company would not consent to 
purchase from me a mine in which I had no 
rights. 

But these arguments had no force with Mr. 
Corcoran, who was entirely indifferent as to 
what became of the property after he had 
parted with it, or whether I succeeded in sell- 
ing to the company or not. All he cared 
about was that if I took the mine, I must take 
Moozie, and that she must appear in the bill 
of sale. 
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In my conferences with Corcoran he had 
more than once made mysterious reference to 
certain " Montreal parties," who, he wished me 
to understand, stood willing to take the Great 
Golconda if I drew back. These "Montreal 
parties " I had hitherto been disposed to regard 
as purely mythical creatures of Corcoran 's brain. 
But one morning — the third morning after my 
arrival in Helena — the myths took an unplea- 
santly tangible shape. 

On entering Corcoran's cabin I found four 
persons in possession — Corcoran, the wife and 
two strangers. These latter were introduced to 
me as Mr. Gurley and Mr. Symes, respectively 
— " experts," Mr. Corcoran informed me, "who 
had come to negotiate in behalf of the Montreal 
syndicate." 

They had been down the Great Golconda on 
the previous evening ; and, so I gathered from 
what little was said after my entrance, were so 
well impressed that they were prepared to close 
a deal as soon as they received an answer to the 
telegram which they had sent to their principals. 

" And are they going to take Moozie ? " I 
asked as soon as they were gone. 

" Certainly they are. She went with the 
mine whoever took it." 

These were unpleasant tidings ; and it was 
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obviously necessary for me to do something, 
and that promptly. And at last I persuaded 
Mr. Corcoran to give me an option on the pro- 
perty for sixty hours. It was then noon on 
Tuesday. The option would expire at midnight 
Thursday. This, at all events, gave me breath- 
ing space. 

Messrs. Symes and Gurley were not pre- 
possessing individuals, coarse-faced, coarse- 
natured and coarse-spoken, both of them, and 
I heartily pitied the poor Indian woman the 
prospect of falling into their hands. Indeed I 
pitied her already ; though not at all with that 
kind of pity which is said to be akin to love. 

She was in the cabin, as I have said, when I 
entered ; and she had remained — silent and 
motionless in one corner — during my sub- 
sequent conversation with her present lord and 
master. When he left to go across the street 
to fetch writing materials to give me a written 
option, I turned to her. 

Did she understand what was going on ? I 
asked. Yes, perfectly. 

And how did she like it? To this there 
was no verbal answer ; but in the tears which 
welled into her great patient eyes, I could read 
answer enough. 

Would she go back to her people on the 
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reservation if she came into my hands ? No : 
she shook her head. The tribe would have 
nothing to say to her now. She would be an out- 
cast among them. And this, I knew, was true. 

Some ten minutes passed before Corcoran 
returned ; and in those ten minutes I, for the 
first time, guessed Moozie's secret 

Old-timers in Montana will remember 
"Black" Corcoran. When Ives was hanged, 
just after Colonel Sanders formed his vigilantes, 
feeling between the two parties ran high. It 
was the first time that the vigilantes had at- 
tempted to show their power ; and the rough 
element was not disposed to give way without 
a struggle. There was some show of a rescue 
at the hanging, and it was Corcoran who then 
stepped forward, with a revolver in either hand, 
and swore, by his own hopes of salvation, that 
if any man in the crowd stirred he would, with 
his own hands, hang him up by the other end 
of the rope that was around Ives' neck. 

A great, shaggy, loud-voiced, square-shoul- 
dered man. Just the man to make himself a 
power in the old mining days. A man to be 
feared and hated, perhaps ; but hardly a man 
to be liked. 

And yet, I was sure of it, the Indian woman 
loved him. 
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Not, of course, with a particularly lofty or 
intellectual love ; not, probably, very fervently ; 
but she loved him, none the less, with the dull, 
long-suffering, silent attachment that an animal 
will show to the man (even though the man be 
a Bill Sykes or a Black Corcoran), who for a 
long time has supported and sheltered and ill- 
used the poor thing. 

It was the same old story which has been told 
a hundred times in the history of "squaw 
men " — as white men who marry Indian wives 
are called in the further West. The man 
marries her originally, perhaps, from a genuine 
desire for companionship in his lonely frontier 
cabin. More frequently he marries her to gain 
rights to Indian lands. Then as months, or 
years — as the case may be — pass by, he grows 
weary of her. He does well in the world, 
perhaps, and makes money. Society grows up 
around him. Among the new settlers are men 
with white wives — perhaps unmarried American 
girls. And the squaw-man grows tired and 
ashamed of his wife. Her very patience and 
dogged attachment exasperate him. He comes 
at last to loathe her — and she must be got 
rid of. 

Poor things! Corcoran 's method was a 
comparatively kind one. All do not fare as 
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well ; and many are the tales of patient suffer- 
ing and heroic self-effacement on the one side, 
and of cruelty and crime on the other, that 
could be told of this process of " getting rid " 
of a squaw. 

The more I saw of Moozie, the more I 
became convinced that my theory was correct. 
She showed her affection in a thousand silent, 
pathetic ways. But whether he understood it 
or not, it made no difference. 

And meanwhile the two days were rapidly 
passing. 

I exchanged innumerable telegrams, with my 
backers, but there was small satisfaction to be 
derived from that source. Of course the com- 
pany could not take the property from me 
unless my title was clear. 

So Thursday morning came — the 13th of 
December — and Thursday evening. A few 
hours more, and my chance of a fortune would 
be gone. 

During the two days there was no conceiv- 
able argument that I did not bring to bear 
upon the obstinate miner. Anything that he 
could suggest, in the way of providing for the 
woman's comfort for the rest of her natural 
life, I was willing to do ; if he would sign the 
bill of sale which I laid before him, together 
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with my certified cheque for the stipulated 
amount. But it all availed nothing. The only 
thing that would satisfy him was that Moozie's 
name should appear in the bill of sale. As he 
said, she had come to him with the mine 
(though there was nothing in the deeds to 
show it) and he felt, I think, that a formal 
transfer of her would satisfy his conscience, 
which was probably reproaching him with in- 
gratitude. 

On that last evening I was sitting in his 
cabin, with a lawyer friend to back me, arguing 
over and over again the same ground that we 
had travelled so often before. Moozie, as 
usual, was sitting in the background. Outside 
the wind howled and the snow drifted deep 
against the cabin walls, and found its way 
through the cracks in the. cabin door to He in 
a little white ridge, which even the heat of the 
room could not melt as fast as it accumulated 
on the floor inside. A stormy, miserable 
night. 

Presently the representatives of the " Mon- 
treal parties " came in, bringing a gust of wind 
and a swirl of snow as they entered. 

Of these men I had seen a good deal during 
the last forty-eight hours ; and I was not 
surprised that the poor woman shrank further 
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into the darkness of her corner at sight of 
them. 

*' Made any deal yet ? " asked Mr. Symes in 
his strident voice. 

" No." 

Then he turned to the woman, and in a 
coarse, jocular way said he hoped soon to call 
her his. 

She made no reply ; but an angry flash passed 
through her eyes which seemed to belie the 
patient, dogged apathy of her ordinary expres- 
sion. Quiet as they may seem on the surface, 
there is a reserve of savagery and of something 
akin to pride stored away somewhere in every 
Indian. 

Mr. Gurley said nothing, but stamped the 
snow off his trousers and boots, spat upon the 
floor, and sat down with his feet against the 
stove. 

My lawyer and myself soon left. On arriv- 
ing at the hotel (it called itself an hotel) where 
I was staying, we set to work gloomily to talk 
it over for the last time. 

" If he sells to these fellows," said he, " it 
will not be legal. I can break it." 

" But what good will that do me ? " I asked. 
" You could break it on Corcoran' s suit, but 
not on mine nor your own." 
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"And if I could get Corcoran to bring 
suit ? " 

" He would shoot you on sight at the sug- 
gestion." 

So 10 o'clock came, and II. At 11.30 
we once more made our way through the 
storm to Corcoran's cabin. It was crowded 
with figures. There were Corcoran himself, 
Symes, Gurley, and half a dozen other men 
whom I had met about the town, and who 
had come in out of curiosity to see how the 
thing would end. In the background, half 
hidden in shadow and tobacco smoke, sat the 
squaw. 

There was a look of expectation on the faces 
around as we entered. Mr. Symes shifted 
uneasily in his chair. Mr. Gurley looked at 
us hungrily, to see what he could read in our 
faces. ■ 

" Well, gentlemen ? " said Corcoran, interro- 
gatively. 

" Well," I replied. 

" Do you take it ? " 

" We will take what we legally can. We 
cannot pay 125,000 dollars for a worthless 
title." 

There was a pause of some minutes. Then 
Mr. Symes spoke. 
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"Well, Mr. Corcoran," said he, smiling, "I 
.suppose we may as well go ahead and make a 
trade." 

" There are twenty minutes yet, gentlemen," 
put in my legal friend. 

"As you will," replied the other, "but I 
guess that Mr. Corcoran's not the man to go 
back on his word at the last minute." 

And those who knew Black Corcoran knew 
that the "representative of the Montreal 
parties " was right. 

So we sank into silence again — the storm 
howling outside and, inside no sound but the 
wheezing of the pipes which half the men in 
the room were smoking. 

Only ten minutes more ! — nine ! — eight min- 
utes more ! 

Then Corcoran broke the silence : 

" For about the last time, gentlemen ! There 
is the woman ! You have seen the mine ! Do 
. you take them?" 

" We will take the mine," said my lawyer. 
" We have the money here. But we cannot 
take, and you cannot sell, your wife." 

" That's your last answer ? " 

The lawyer bowed. During this dialogue I 
had been watching the woman in the corner. 
Poor wretch ! What an expression of utter 
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hopelessness and misery was in her eyes ! How 
willingly I would have taken her out of the 
hands of Symes and Gurley and go bail with 
my own life that she should be comfortable for 
the rest of her days, if only the transfer could 
be made in legal form. 

" Weil, Mr. Symes," said the owner of the 
cabin, turning to that person, " if you will get 
your papers ready, I will sign them jn six 
minutes." 

At these words the woman rose and, passing 
around behind the backs of the seated men, 
opened the door, and went out into the 
storm. 

No wonder, I thought, that she cannot sit 
by and see the man whom she loves, and with 
whom she has lived as wife for ten years past, 
sign away his interest in her to two such 
men. 

The wind seemed to have gone down, and all 
was silent in the small cabin. 

"I think you will find these all right," said 
Mr. Symes, handing some papers over to Cor- 
coran, "and here is a certified cheque for the 
amount." 

The other picked up the papers and began to 
read them, holding them close to the lamp to 
do so. 
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Suddenly we all started. Corcoran's hand 
that held the papers dropped to the table. 

In those days it was nothing uncommon to 
hear revolvers cracking at midnight in Helena. 
There were always drunken men enough letting 
their pistols off into the air " just for the hur- 
raw of it," to keep one familiar with the sound 
of a "Smith and Wesson." 

But we knew instinctively that this one soli- 
tary shot breaking the silence of the night was 
something different. 

The lawyer, who was seated near the door, 
jumped up and opened it, and we flocked after 
Mm. 

Across the threshold, a dark form lay in the 
snow. Two of the men picked it up and carried 
it into the cabin and the light. 

Poor Moozie ! Her right hand still clutched 
a revolver, and her face — ah, what a fearful 
hole! 

One of the men, who was a doctor, took 
hold of her — felt her heart — her pulse — parted 
the lid of the remaining eye and said one 
word: 
"Dead!" 

Consternation was on each countenance, and 
that strange awed look that comes over the 
faces of men in the sudden presence of death. 
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My lawyer was the first to collect himself. 
Taking out his watch — 

" Mr. Corcoran," he said, " it wants now one 
minute to twelve. We will take the Great Gol- 
conda mine on the terms we have agreed upon. 
These gentlemen" (bowing to Messrs. Symes 
and Gurley) " are witnesses." 
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THE DISARMAMENT OF THE 
R. V. R. 

" Gad: it's splendid, simply splendid ! " ejacu- 
lated Lieutenant-Colonel Monsoon of the iooth 
Ravi Rifles, as he gleefully rubbed his hands 
over the Reserve list of the local Volunteer 
Force, " not a man on the Punjab Government 
House List who has not joined either as an 
'Active' or a ' Reserve.' Englishmen in India 
only want waking up — if you know how to 
do it." Left rubbing his hands. 

"His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor," 
wrote Young Lion C.S. of the Punjab Secretariat, 
" has pleasure in observing the extremely satis- 
factory results which have followed from 
Colonel Monsoon's" — ("queer thing," said 
Young Lion to himself, " that I should have to 
officially pat my C. O. on the back") — 
"endeavours to forward the Volunteer move- 
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ment in the Province. His Honour notices 
with especial, &c &c." Left writing, 

• • • * • 
"It's really disgraceful," murmured Mrs. 

Public Opinion, " the way these rifle thieves go 
on every year carrying off all the soldiers* guns, 
and no one ever catches them. They ought to 
put some clever man like Mr. Strickland on 
special duty. He would soon And it all out. 
I wonder why they don't do something, at any 
rate." Left wondering. 

• * • • - • 
"What's this they're saying?" asked His 

Haughtiness as he turned over the pages of The 
Rag. " ' Ought to put a selected officer on 
special duty to put a stop to the traffic — wide- 
spread organisation evidently exists — must be 
broken up — police officer who did such excellent 
service in breaking up the Khuka Kut-throats.' 
Upon my word, there may be something in 
it. We'll try, at any rate. I will write to 
Colonel Baton." Left writing. 

• • • • * 
"Mr. J. P. Strickland, District Superintendent 

of Police, Exile-on-the-border, is transferred on 
special duty in connection with the thefts of 
arms from Regiments. Mr. Keep-it-close, 
A. D. S. P., The-other-side-of- nowhere, will 
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officiate," thus ran the announcement inThe Rag, 
which — for the purposes of this narrative — may 
be left running. 

* • • • « 

" What are we to do now ? " grumbles Hakim 
Ali, the Jellalabad rifle-thief, to his colleague, 
Yakub, the Khyberi. " Strickland Sahib knows 
too much. Since he took this devil's work in 
hand, a garib admi like me has nowhere to lay 
his hand on so much as a cartridge. What will 
they say when I go back to my village empty 
handed ? " 

"And what will they say? " echoes Yakub, 
" if, as is more than likely, the news comes back 
to my village that that business of last cold 
weather, when I bought my farm with three 
rifles, has been sniffed out by this crow with a 
hundred eyes, and that I shall not be seen out- 
side the Ravi gaol for the next seven years ? It 
is a bad trade nowadays." 

"It is so," moans Hakim Ali, "but— Allah 
be praised. I have it. Suppose we — " Whis- 
pers in Yakub's ear. Left whispering. 

• • • • * 

" Please write ' seen.* " So ran the superscrip- 
tion of a long official envelope, which a military- 
looking chaprassi presented with a salute to 
Theophilus Big-wig, the Inquisitor General, 
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who was coming out of his verandah for his 
afternoon drive to the Gardens. The envelope 
was a long one, and covered on both sides with 
names. Theophilus Big-wig glanced down 
them. " All the station, apparently — some one's 
furniture for sale, I suppose." He was mis- 
taken. The long envelope contained only an 
official circular to the Reservists of X Company 
of 100th Ravi Rifles to " Please deliver your 
rifle and jag by bearer, for inspection by the 
Armourer Sergeant. Signed (by order) &c." 

" Here, Fatteh Khan ! " shouted Big-wig, as 
he hastily scribbled "Seen, T.B." on the 
envelope, " Humaxa banduq aur dusra chiz usko 
do ; " and stepping with a martial air — for he 
was reminded by the long envelope that he, too, 
was a defender of his country, although he had 
never put the rifle to his shoulder since he 
received it — into his carriage, he drove away. 
Left driving. 

• * • • • 

" Hullo, Monsoon, glad to see you," said 
Big-wig to the gallant Colonel of the iooth 
R. V. R. a week later at the Club. " How's 
* the army ' getting on ? Suppose my rifle was 
all right— ha, ha ! ought to be, seeing I'd never 
touched it from the day you sent it, till you 
took it back again." 
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" Took it back ? What do you mean ? " 

" Why, that long envelope business — for the 
Armourer Sergeant or somebody." 

"Yes," chimed in Pot-hunter, "I've been 
wondering when we shall all get the rifles back. 
I want mine to practise. Can't you hurry up 
the inspection a bit, Colonel ? " 

" There's no inspection at this time of year. 
Here, Straightlace, why were X Company's rifles 
sent to the Armourer Sergeant ? " 

" They were not sent. I was up there to-day, 
and he said it was a curious thing that not a 
single rifle had he seen for more than a week." 

"There must have been some mistake. I must 
inquire into this." Left inquiring. 

• • • • • 

" Heigho ! " groaned the weary telegraph 
clerk as an Urgent State message for all stations 
on the frontier came in. " More work — what's 
this? Jee-hoshaphat ! 'All the rifles of X 
Company Reservists, 100th R. V. R., stolen last 
week ! ' — might as well have been stolen last 
year for all the chance there is of getting 'em 
now," he soliloquised as the telegraph began to 
click out the message. Left clicking. 

• * • • • 

" Allah be praised ! " piously ejaculated 
Hakim Ali in the bosom of his family, as his 
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sons stacked the rifles in the corner of his house 
in Jamshada village, Jellalabad, Afghanistan. 
" The ways of the unbeliever are but simple after 
all ; and I who seemed to be but lately — ha ! ha ! 
— a red-coated chaprassi with a long envelope, 
shall now make myself Khan of Jamshada." 
• » • • • 

" Desperate faction fights are reported by a 
transfrontier correspondent," writes The Rag, 
" in Jamshada, near Jellalabad. One party, 
headed by Malik Hakim AH, were, however, 
armed with weapons of precision, and succeeded 
in practically exterminating their opponents. 
Hakim Ali has been elected Khan of Jamshada 
and Borrioboola, and is demanding tribute from 
all the neighbouring villages. He is stated to 
be in possession of nearly 150 rifles of the 
newest pattern ; but whence they were obtained 
we can only conjecture." Left conjecturing. 
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Kafir Joe sate at his post, the ferry over the 
Mooi River, whittling at a new knobkerry. 

" Ahoy ! there, ahoy ! " came a voice from the 
thorn-bush on the other side, and Kafir Joe 
sprang to his feet. 

" Inkos' UmnyatalAta," said he to himself, 
raising his arms in the salute of respectful 
attention, and went bounding, after the manner 
of the Kafir, whether wild or tame, down to the 
river-side. He was soon in the boat, and, pull- 
ing at the rope, quickly gained the other side. 
# # * # # 

Now, Inkos' Umnyatalata, being translated, 
means Voice-of-Honey, Esquire, for " Voice-of- 
Honey " was the name which the Kafirs, who 
nickname every European they meet, had given 
to Mr. Hugh Bentinck, of the farm on the 
Mooi. With him, on the farm, was staying 
just now — and had been for three months — an 
old schoolfellow and college chum, the Inkos' 
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Kaloonga, or "Daredevil Esquire."' This was 
the Kafir equivalent for Mr. Alan Cumnor, late 
of Grey Town, a young gentleman who had 
made a complete failure of his colonial career, 
and having now sold his land and stock for what 
they would fetch, was reported to be returning 
to England, where prospects, it was said, had 
suddenly opened to him. 

Now Hugh Bentinck was married to one of 
the prettiest, most heartless, women that ever 
wore a wedding ring. But he thought her 
absolute perfection. Only once in all his life 
had Hugh seen a fault in her, and that was when 
she insisted on riding a sick horse, rather than 
forego a visit to a Boer-pedlar's cart that was 
halted some five miles off in the thorn-bush. 
The horse died the same night. But all Florry 
said was that she was not altogether sorry, as 
she thought the horse had taken to shying at 
water of late. Cumnor, who was at the farm at 
the time, rode over the next morning to Grey 
Town, and brought back Pearl, the best horse 
in Natal, as a present for his charming hostess 
— a parting present. 

" For I must really be off to England," he 
said. " I came for a day, and have been here 
three months and more." 

"But not a day too long, old man," said 
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Bentinck ; " I wish you could stay here 
altogether." 

For the husband was the only man in the 
colony who did not know that Alan Cumnor 
was in love with his wife. Even the Kafirs about 
the farms knew it. She used to be called the 
"flower-bird," but now was the "Inkosikasa 
Ulami " — " the lady with two husbands." But 
at last even Bentinck knew it — and this is how 
the truth came out. 

It was the day before Alan Cumnor *s going. 
He had been absent four days — having ridden to 
the landrost's office on the Transvaal border to 
make arrangements, as he wished to travel by 
land, for conveyance by way of the Free State 
down to Cape Colony. Hugh also had been 
away, on his friend's business, to purchase some 
horse-gear that was needed. But as he was 
riding down through the thorn his horse strained 
itself and he left it at the Kafir post-lodge and 
walked home the last three miles on foot. 

It was already darkening when he reached 
home, but seeing the light in his dining-room 
he walked across the garden, making a short 
cut, and was in the act of stepping on to 
the verandah when he saw his wife, Florry, 
with her arms round Alan Cumnor's neck. 
The shock was more than he could bear and 
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he staggered a step or two and sank to the 
ground. 

The noise startled the lovers, for Florry came 
to the door. Cumnor followed her. 

"It was only your fancy, darling! There 
was nothing there." 

" Oh ! " said she, with a sob of relief. " I 
could have sworn I heard Hugh's voice. It 
sounded to me as if he was dying, and cried, 
' Good God ! ' " 

" Nonsense," was the reply. 

And they remained where they were, in the 
full light. 

" At the Moot, then," said he. " I will wait 
at the ferry till you come." 

" At the Mooi," she replied, and then con- . 
tinued, " How much did you say Uncle Foster 
had died worth ? " 

" About twelve thousand ; and with that, my 
darling, we can be happy together for all our 
lives, in America or Australia or anywhere." 

" I will go anywhere with you," said she ; " but 
I shall bring my dowry with me." And then 
she laughed — that her lover's blood should not 
curdle at that laugh ! " For those diamonds 
that Hugh always calls mine are worth, he says, 
some thousands!" 

And Hugh, crouching there on the ground at 
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their very feet in the shadow of the verandah 
steps, felt the words burning, one by one, into 
his brain, like drops of melting lead. And then 
they went inside again. The shutters were 
closed, and Hugh lay there. At last, on his 
hands and knees, he crawled away like some 
wounded thing. His dog saw him and rushed 
at him, thinking he was some wild beast ; but 
he murmured its name and it went along by 
his side, licking his face, and whimpering its 
poor, pathetic sympathy. Then Hugh raised 
himself on his knees, and, after a while, got on 
his feet, and, with his dog beside him, limped 
round to the front of the house and called out 
to his servants. Dogs began to bark. Kafirs 
shouted in response. The front door was thrown 
open — and there stood his wife, radiant with 
smiles of welcome. 

" Good gracious ! " said she. " What is the 
matter with you ? You are all dust, and look 
so pale ! " 

" It's nothing," said he. " I got a fall at the 
Slip — and I am afraid the horse is more hurt 
than I am — but I'll go to bed. Dead or alive, 
I have to be at that sale to-morrow at Thomp- 
son's — Hullo ! Alan," he broke off, as Cumnor 
approached. " I'm sorry to be like this the last 
night you're here — but I'm a bit shaken — and 
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as I must be over at Thompson's by noon to- 
morrow, I shall be off to bed — but Florry will 
look after you — and I'll see you before you go." 

The wretched wife did not even act her part. 
She forgot to condole and sympathise. Her 
heart, such as it was, was full of her lover and 
to-morrow's elopement. Later on she remem- 
bered her duty, but on going to him, found 
her husband with his eyes closed fast, evidently 
asleep, so she tripped back to her lover. Next 
morning Hugh was first astir ; he had dressed 
and breakfasted ; seen the colt galloped by his 
Kafir jockey, given the orders for the day, and 
was ready to start for Thompson's, some twelve 
miles off, before Cumnor appeared. Florry 
came out soon after, and the two men ex- 
changed good-byes in the verandah. 

"We shall meet again — somewhere," said 
Alan laughingly. 

" Oh ! certain to," was Hugh's reply ; " we're 
bound to meet again, but " 

And then the colt reared, and then it kicked, 
and then it swung round and made a savage 
grab at its rider's foot, and finally it bolted. 

And the lovers watched the headlong career 
of the unbroken brute, till horse and rider were 
lost to sight in the bush, and then they turned 
back into the house. 
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Meanwhile, the colt was dashing along 
through the thorn, and Hugh, to take the 
devil out of it, had his spurs home. But at 
last it gave in, and as they turned behind 
the kopje the horse was beaten. It would 
never try to bolt with Hugh Bentinck on its 
back again. The road to Thompson's lay due 
east ; but Hugh pulled the colt round due west, 
and passing behind the kopje, came down by a 
Kafir path through the bush back to the river 
again. 

» ■ • • * 

" Ahoy t tftere y ahoy ! " he cried, and Kafir 
Joe, whom he interrupted in his whittling, 
brought the boat over, and in ten minutes they 
were back again on the other side. 

" Now take my horse up to the house, and 
stay there with it," said Hugh. " I have got 
to wait for a friend, and will look after the 
ferry for you — and look here, Joe, lend me your 
blanket and your hat." 

And away went Joe, giggling mightily at 
seeing the Inkos' in his hat, with all the cock's 
feathers in it and the scarlet band. When Joe 
was out of sight, Hugh got into the boat, sitting 
with his back to the bank he had come from, 
and waited. An hour had passed, when — 

" Ahoy ! there, ahoy I " came a familiar voice 
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ringing across the river ; and with his back to 
the new comer, Hugh took the rope in hand 
and began pulling the boat across. As he 
neared the bank, he gave a pull with all his 
might, and then, as the ferry-boat glided up to 
land, he turned round and faced, as he had 
expected, Alan Cumnor. 

Neither spoke. Hugh was as grim as death. 
Alan was speechless with amazement, and at the 
swift apprehension of approaching tragedy the 
blood left his face. But Hugh leaped out, and 
taking hold of the horse led it and its rider on 
to the punt. Alan stepped in mechanically, 
and Hugh began to pull at the rope. Half- 
way across he stopped. 

"It's a short distance," he said, pulling out 
two revolvers, " but so much the better for both 
of us." 

Then he gave Alan one. 

" Stand up," he said, " on that end there — 
clear of the horse. I shall stand up at this end 
and hold the boat steady. And listen — " a 
plover was complaining with its monotonous 
cry upon the riverside — "count that bird's 
cries. I shall lire at the fifth." 

Alan said never a word, and the plover cried 
" pee-weet." 

" One — " said Hugh. 
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And there they stood, the outraged husband 
and the lover facing one another, the ferry- 
boat's length between them, while the bird 
wailed out the measure of their lives. Twice 
— three times — four times, came the desolate 
cry along the water. The two men raised their 
pistols. 

Pee-wettf 

The reports were simultaneous; and then, 
on the instant, Alan, shot through the forehead, 
reeled back, tried to grasp the rope of the punt, 
and fell into the swift-running river. And 
Hugh, throwing the revolvers into the water, 
took the rope again and pulled across. He 
led the horse out and took it up to the store. 
From the saddle-bags he took some papers 
addressed to himself and read them. As he 
had expected, they were his uncle Foster's will, 
in his, Hugh Bentinck's favour, and the title- 
deeds of his property on the Transvaal border. 
He put them into his pocket and sat down, 
while Joe went down to the river. 

" My wife is coming over," said he to Joe, 
" but don't say I am here." 

And Joe giggled prodigiously at being a 
partner in a joke with the Inkos' Umnyatalata. 

They had not long to wait. 

" Ahoy ! there, ahoy ! n It was Florry. 
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Hugh watched her from the door — she rode 
up, flushed with excitement, and more beautiful 
than he had ever seen her, so he thought, and 
all his love came to his lips again. 

" My darling," he murmured, and now she 
was at the door. 

" Alan ! " she cried out, and lo ! in answer to 
her voice, there stepped out her husband ! 

But for his arm she would have fallen from 
her saddle. As it was, she bent her head upon 
her horse's neck and fainted. It was only for 
the minute, however, and her husband gave her 
brandy and water, and then, before she knew it, 
she found herself out with him alone upon the 
veldt, the horses, like familiars* in the stable, 
pacing along side by side with mutual recogni- 
tion. 

" Good heavens ! " she suddenly cried, "where 
did you get that horse ? " — Hugh was riding 
Alan's — " And where is he ? " 

" I will tell you by-and-by," said he, in a voice 
so stern that she trembled with a sudden fear. 

"You are not going to kill me, are you, 
Hugh?" 

" No, Florry, I am quite unarmed. We are 
going to the landrost's to prove Uncle Foster's 
will, and with that twelve thousand pounds — 
which Alan Cumnor meant to rob me of know- 
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ing that the landrost does not know me by sight 
— and the diamonds you have got in your 
saddle-bag with you, you shall go anywhere you 
will. But Florry," he added, "wherever you 
go, remember, if you are in trouble, that you 
have a husband at The Farm on the Mooi." 

And after that they never spoke a word, but 
rode along side by side. At night they stayed 
at Carson's and next day reached the landrost's. 
Carson went with them to be witness to the 
deeds and to swear to Hugh's identity, and it 
took but little time to have the deeds trans- 
ferred, for the Boers had long wanted to buy 
Richard Foster's lands and buildings and Hugh 
was very glad to sell them, and so the landrost 
himself paid the money over, there and then, 
in a cheque on Pietermaritzburg, and the busi- 
ness was over. 

Husband and wife were alone again. 

" Florry," said he, " give me those dia- 
monds." And she took them out, and then 
Hugh made them up into a parcel with the 
cheque for twelve thousand pounds, and his 
watch and chain out of his pocket, and the ring 
off his finger which she had given him three 
years before, when they were married ; and he 
tied them all up tightly together in a leather 
bag and gave it her. 
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" And now," he said slowly, and with a sad- 
ness in his voice that pierced her like a sword, 
" you can take his conveyance. He had made 
everything ready for the journey overland to 
Capetown. I will go with you for the first 
three days, and after that you will find mail- 
coaches and companions all the way." 

"Hugh," she said, every sentence broken 
with sobs from the heart, " do not send me 
away. I am not so bad yet as that would make 
me. If you will take me back to the Mooi I 
will work with your Kafirs on your farm for 
you. But this has killed me. I shall not live 
long. Save me from being worse than I am, 
for the short time I have to live. No one can 
do this now, but you. Oh, Hugh ! " she cried, 
and with such an utter anguish that the man's 
heart in him broke down and she sobbed herself 
asleep in his arms, but knowing she was for- 
given. 

And he carried her to the sofa and laid her 
down, and went out into the air. 

The night passed : she in the stupor of 
exhaustion, he awake with the fever of his 
thoughts; and in the morning there was a 
spring waggon waiting at the door, and in it 
a Kafir waiting to drive Florry, while Hugh 
rode Pearl. Alan's horse was left in the stable. 
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"You can sell it," said Hugh, "for what it 
will fetch, and give the money to the Mission." 

And so they went, lodging at Carson's again 
that night, and reaching the Mooi the next 
day. 

Joe the Kafir was whittling at his eternal 
knobkerry when he saw the party come up, and 
made haste to tell them that the rope had 
broken, and the ferry was therefore useless. 
"But I will show you the drift," said he; 
" it is only two miles down the river." So 
the colt was saddled, and Florry mounted 
on Pearl again, and they walked their horses 
along. 

Hugh was glad the ferry was broken : he 
could not even bear to look towards it ; and, 
thinking over that wretched morning's work, 
when Alan had faced him, pistol in hand, he 
hardly gave a thought to Florry. Her voice 
startled him. 

" Hugh," she said, very quietly ; " if you are 
not sorry for having forgiven me, kiss me once 
before we go into the river." 

Joe had bounded on a-head ; the horses were 
side by side, and Hugh leant over, and, putting 
his arm round his wife's waist, kissed her. 

" Really forgiven ! " she said to herself, yet 
aloud, without an effort at returning the kiss. 
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" Hugh, you have made me happier this minute 
than even when you asked me to marry you. 
And, God knows," said Florry, in a voice in 
which she had never spoken before in all her 
life, " how good you are, Hugh, and have 
always been to me and " 

" Here ! Inkos ! " shouted Joe, with his 
arms working like semaphores ; and the horses 
pricked up their ears and quickened their pace. 
They were soon at the drift. 

" Keep this side of all that wood, and stuff, 
Inkos," said Joe. "There is only two feet of 
water, and good bottom." 

"All right!" said Hugh; and the horses 
stepped into the river. 

And Joe stood watching them — and all of a 
sudden he saw the colt shy. Hugh brought 
its head round, and then Joe saw him staring 
into the water as if he had seen a ghost. And 
then Florry came up to her husband, and Joe 
heard her give a scream and saw her fall, as if 
shot, from her saddle. 

Pearl plunged, lost its footing and fell. For 
a second, both horse and rider were under water 
and then the horse got up. Hugh had dis- 
mounted and seized Pearl's bridle, but the 
terrified horse was kicking frantically. 

And Florry ? Her skirt, in falling, had 
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caught in the saddle, and when Hugh raised 
her head above water, the cruel hoof had already 
struck the sweet fair head — and Florry was 
dying. 

Joe came floundering across the river to give 
his help, and while Hugh raised his wife in his 
arms the Kafir held the horses and then they 
turned to go on. And all of a sudden Joe's 
eye caught sight of that which he had not yet 
seen. In the midst of the drift-wood was a 
man's corpse entangled. And the head and 
shoulders were above water. The eyes were 
wide open, and in the centre of the pale fore- 
head was a round blue mark. Joe yelled and 
fled, still clutching the horses, and Hugh strode 
after him through the tide carrying his dead 
wife. 

Up the bank and into the thorn-bush, and 
there they laid her, all dripping, on Pearl's 
back, and led the horse, with its burden of the 
dead, slowly " homewards " to the farm. 
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THE GOLD HEART 

Whew the events occurred which I am about 
to narrate, I was ignorant of the superstitious 
veneration with which so many of the North- 
western Red Indians regarded the symbol of the 
heart, A heart-shaped leaf or pebble is never 
held tn the hand if it can be avoided. The 
rude figure of a heart traced in red ochre on a 
rock or tree-stump commemorates some event 
of peculiar solemnity, and commands the re- 
spectful obeisance of every Indian who sees it. 
The same form outlined with boulders, on the 
prairie or hillside, marks the scene of a great 
battle and victory or the death of some mighty 
chief. The area within the encircling stones is 
holy ground. 

But, as I have said, I knew nothing of all 
this when, in the first days of the Cceur d'Alene 
mining craze, I was working on my claim on 
Eagle Creek. Nor do I pretend to have any 
explanation to offer of the incidents which 
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I am about to chronicle. I have no " theory " 
to advance, and know no more of the chain 
which connected the incidents than the reader 
will know after he has read what follows. 

I was working alone in my " drain ditch," 
shovelling laboriously at the coarse gravel, 
which was obstructed here and there by large 
boulders, lying immediately above the bed- 
rock and some two feet below the surface of 
the ground. It was hard and discouraging 
work, for as yet there had been no indication 
that the claim was likely to be " rich." The 
boulders had been more than ordinarily frequent 
and ponderous that day, and I was correspond- 
ingly weary, when suddenly my shovel turned 
up the Gold Heart. 

" Turned up," I say ; but, as a matter of 
fact, the Heart was dislodged from the side of 
the ditch, and slipped down with a handful of 
pebbles to my feet. 

My first sensation was that of one who is 
witness of a miracle. It was certainly some 
seconds, and I think fully a minute, before I 
moved — before I could move — as the yellow 
mass lay glistening in the trickling water at my 
feet. Then, slowly and cautiously, I laid my 
shovel on the ground beside the ditch, and 
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stealthily took off my hat, like a small boy 
about to pounce upon a butterfly. Dropping 
on my knees, I clapped my hat over the golden 
lump, clutching the brim with a hand on 
either side, and grinding my knuckles into the 
wet gravel. My heart beat fiercely and my 
breath came quick and hard, as after great 
physical exertion. I was trembling and terri- 
fied at 1 knew not what. There was no human 
being within two miles, and I knew it. But as 
I kneeled I glanced fearfully around and behind 
me into the misty woods. Moments passed 
before I dared to lift one edge of my hat to see 
if the beautiful thing was still beneath. Even 
when it lay uncovered and shining before me, it 
was long before I could bring myself to touch 
it or pick it up. 

Experience in handling nuggets enabled me 
to guess shrewdly at the weight and value of 
any piece of rough gold. This, I estimated, 
was worth something more than six hundred 
dollars — say one hundred and thirty pounds. 
But the precious metal as it comes out of the 
ground, new from nature's minting, has a beauty 
and a fascination which it loses on passing into 
the assay office ; and this was incomparably the 
finest nugget that I had ever seen. 

I weighed it in my hands — first in one, and 
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then in the other. I rubbed it and polished it ; 
held it out at arm's-length to look at it ; laid 
it down, and drew off a few paces to admire it. 
Then I kissed it. Finally I turned my attention 
to the place where it had been dislodged, and 
made another discovery. 

Together with the lump of gold, my shovel 
had uncovered something else, which had also 
slipped to the bottom of the ditch and had lain 
unnoticed. It was a small bone. Looking at 
the side of the ditch where my shovel had last 
struck, I saw another bone sticking out from 
among the gravel. The loosening of the pebbles 
with my fingers brought others to light, until I 
quickly saw that I had lighted upon the skeleton 
of a human hand. 

Before dark I had unearthed the entire arm — 
an unusually long one, it seemed — and arrived 
at a rib. Next day the exhumation was com- 
pleted of a human skeleton, that of an Indian, 
undoubtedly, buried — who knows how many 
years before ? I had always understood that 
the Indians had never penetrated so far into 
the mountains. Eagle City, four miles distant, 
lay forty miles from the pass through which 
the Pend d'Oreilles on one side of the range 
and the Flatheads on the other used to exchange 
annual visits. These forty miles were one 
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stretch of dense forest, clothing steep hillsides ; 
and the Indian dislikes nothing so much as 
climbing hills. In those early days of Eagle 
City two or three red men were occasionally 
seen about the camp, as will hereafter appear ; 
but they were Spokanes, who had followed in 
the train of the white man from Spokane Falls, 
a few months before, and were not indigenous 
to the mountains. 

Nevertheless, the skeleton was sufficient evi- 
dence that one Indian, at least, had been there 
years before ; and, moreover, somebody else 
had been there to bury him. The body was 
stretched at full length, parallel to the line of 
my ditch. The right arm was bent, the hand 
resting on the breast. The left arm had lain 
extended at right angles to the body, and it 
was on the fingers of this left hand that I had 
come so unexpectedly. The Gold Heart, I had 
no doubt, had been clasped in the dead man's 
hand when he was buried. 

Still, I believed it to be a natural nugget, 
and not man-fashioned. In one place a small 
crystal of quartz was imbedded in the gold, 
which would probably have been taken out in 
any moulding or carving process. Besides, 
the heart-shape as known to the Indian is 
more the shape of the human organ, and 
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not at all the conventional symmetrically 
bi-lobed form which we see on valentines and 
playing-cards. But the Gold Heart was of 
precisely this conventional form, perfectly 
smooth, save for the roughness of the one 
jagged point of quartz, and symmetrically 
rounded. 

The evening of the day following my dis- 
covery, my partner, Alfred Trask, returned 
from a three days* trip to a claim on Trail 
Creek, twenty miles away, which he had some 
idea of purchasing. As my partner in the 
claim, he of course had a half-interest in the 
Gold Heart ; and we sat late into the night 
looking at the nugget, caressing it in turn, and 
each endeavouring, though with poor success, 
to persuade the other that there was no con- 
nection between the gold and the Indian. If 
that were so, we might reasonably expect that 
the diggings which had produced such a nugget 
would turn out to be rich. But I doubt if 
either was much influenced by the arguments 
of the other, though all his sympathies were 
with the arguer. Before going to bed we de- 
cided to take the treasure into camp next day, 
and deposit it at the Pioneer bank. Before 
doing so, however, we had not a little work to 
finish about the claim, and it was after sundown 
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and the bank was closed when we reached Eagle 
City. 

For the entertainment of the homeless, Eagle 
City, in those early days, was provided with 
certain lodging-houses, large tents, which looked 
like hospital wards, with their row of small 
canvas cots on either side. We drew our two 
cots close together, that night, leaving only 
room for a hand to be thrust down between 
them, and immediately below this interstice was 
set the bag containing the Gold Heart. It was 
within arm's-length of both of us therefore, 
and no one else could arrive at it without 
climbing over one or the other. The key of 
the bag was in the pocket of the clothes which 
I wore all night. 

We awoke, apparently, almost simultaneously 
in the morning, and almost simultaneously we 
reached out to ascertain if the bag were still 
there. It was safe, and we at once proceeded 
to dress. Other occupants of the tent were 
soon astir in the dim, grey light, so it was with 
some circumspection that we drew the cots 
apart to reach the bag. I then stooped down, 
sitting on the edge of my cot, and unlocked the 
bag without lifting it from the ground. As 
soon as the jaws opened, Trask thrust his hand 
in, and I shall never forget the expression of 
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utter blaiikness and bewilderment that came 
over his face. 

The Gold Heart was gone ! There was no 
doubt of it. The bag, when lifted, was lighter 
by some three pounds than it had been the 
night before, and the nugget was certainly not 
there. There was nothing to be gained by 
making an uproar about it. To have done 
so would have been only to find ourselves 
involved in a quarrel with somebody — the 
lodging-house keeper or one of his rough tenants 
— which would probably not have been settled 
without the use of revolvers. We had no one 
to blame but ourselves, no one to suspect. 
There was no police in Eagle City then, and if 
the gold had been stolen we were more likely to 
catch the thief by saying nothing than if we 
raised a hue and cry in camp. So we said 
nothing. But although one or both of us 
stayed in camp for two weeks afterwards, not 
the smallest clue did we discover to lead us to 
the thief. 

It was in the middle of August that I found 
and lost the Gold Heart. It was late in Sep- 
tember when Traskand a certain Charles Chap- 
man and I started up Eagle Creek on a shooting 
trip, carrying our blankets, provisions, and 
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cooking utensils on our backs. The second 
night, we camped at a place some thirty-five 
miles above our claim — forty, perhaps, from 
Eagle City — where the gulch was wide enough 
to leave a hundred feet or so of level ground 
between the right bank of the stream and the 
steep pine-clad mountain-side. Before turning 
in for the night, Chapman and I made an 
excursion of a few hundred yards into the woods 
up stream, and there prepared a " salt lick " for 
deer. In the morning, at daybreak, we visited 
the lick, but found no game nor any sign that 
the bait had been visited. We spent the day 
idling in camp, and catching a few of the small 
mountain trout with which the stream was 
meagrely supplied. At sundown we once more 
started out to visit the lick. 

Among the mountains and under the shadow 
of the dense growth of pines and tamaracks and 
cedars, it grows dark rapidly, and as we made 
our way cautiously through the brush the out- 
lines of objects about us became more indistinct 
each moment. We were still some distance 
from the lick when a rustling in the brush 
ahead made us both stop suddenly and look to 
our rifles. Again the leaves rustled, and the 
branches of a bush scarcely twenty paces 
from us shook visibly. Then I caught a 
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glimpse of a dark body moving through the 
foliage. 

" Bear ! " I whispered, straining my eyes to get 
such a sight as would justify a shot. Chapman, 
however, had apparently a better view than I, 
for he slowly raised his Winchester to his 
shoulder, while I was still craning my neck in 
vain endeavours to arrive at some idea of how 
the quarry stood. Once, after raising his rifle 
to his shoulder, Chapman lowered it, as if in 
uncertainty. Then he raised it again, aimed 
deliberately and fired. There was a sudden 
swaying of branches, the crash of a heavy body 
falling, and, simultaneously, a cry which made 
our hearts stop beating. A moment later we 
were scrambling forward abreast as fast as we 
could move. 

The cry which we had heard came from a 
human throat. A man was lying at full length 
among the brush, stone dead : an Indian — one 
of the few of whom I spoke as being occasion- 
ally seen in camp — stretched on his back, his 
right arm bent and the hand resting on his 
chest, his left arm extended down the slope, 
the hand and forearm hidden in the brush. 

Chapman, who had practised medicine, 
stooped and laid his hand on the dead man's 
heart. But it was unnecessary. We had 
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known that he was dead as soon as we saw htm 
lying there. As Chapman moved the right 
hand away from the breast to reach the heart, 
the great wound in the right side was disclosed. 
When he spoke it was in an undertone : 

" Let us carry him back to camp and bury 
him there." 

Stooping again, he placed a hand under each 
of the dead man's arms to raise him, while I 
lifted his legs. As we lifted him, his left arm 
came into view, and there, clasped tightly in the 
fingers, glistened, even in the gathering dark- 
ness, the Gold Heart. 

And I remembered that this was how the other 
had lain — on his back, with his legs out straight, 
his right arm bent on the breast and his left ex- 
tended, and the hand clutching the nugget. 
There was no doubt as to its being the same 
heart, for there was the small protruding point 
of quartz, and on the other side some crosswise 
scratches made by Trask's knife in our cabin 
before we had lost it. 

What had brought the unfortunate Indian 
to the place where we had met him it was hard 
to guess. Certainly neither hunting nor pros- 
pecting ; he was alone and unarmed. Nor 
could he have been travelling from point to 
point, for no path or trail leading anywhere lay 
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through the region in which we then were. 
Nothing but aimless roving could have led him 
those forty miles into the heart of the moun- 
tains. Then, why should an Indian rove un- 
armed ? Nor was it less difficult to conjecture 
how he had come into possession of the Gold 
Heart. That he could have stolen it from 
under our cots seemed impossible ; for an Indian 
would never have attempted nor have been per- 
mitted to enter the lodging-house. Besides, the 
bag had been locked, and was locked when we 
found it in the morning. 

It was utterly baffling. The red man held 
his secret ; and we buried him there by the creek- 
side, under the overhanging bluff. 

Our plans had already been made for leaving 
the mines immediately on our return from this 
hunting trip. The killing of the Indian and the 
recovery of the Gold Heart cut the expedition 
somewhat shorter than we had proposed that it 
should be, and we started for camp next day. It 
was our intention to leave by way of the river, 
the Cceur d'Alene, of which Eagle Creek is a 
tributary -or rather a tributary of another 
tributary known as Pritchard Creek. In the 
spring, several lives had been lost, of men en- 
deavouring to float down the treacherous stream 
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in small boats ; but In September, in spite of a 
rainy Summer, the river was shrunken from the 
foaming torrent of the days of melting snow. 
We had bought in advance a boat large enough 
to hold us three, which had been brought up 
stream some weeks before, laden with supplies 
for the mines ; and two days after our return to 
camp, embarking at the junction of the North 
Fork and the South Fork of the Cceur d'Alene, 
we started down stream. We expected to arrive 
at Lake Cceur d'Alene, into which the river 
empties, on the third day, and then to row 
across to the fort, where now Cceur d'Alene city 
stands. From there alternative stage-coach 
routes lay to Spokane Falls and to Rathdrum, 
Idaho. 

Though the river had dwindled to small pro- 
portions compared with its volume in the Spring 
floods, we found its navigation still perilous 
enough. Sometimes for miles the current flowed 
smoothly through a broad channel between level 
banks, every pebble standing out clearly from the 
gravel bottom. Sometimes the channel narrowed, 
and the banks rose to steep hill-slopes on either 
hand. Through these gorges the stream poured 
in a noisy torrent, swirling into eddies over deep 
pools, and breaking in sudden foam against the 
heads of jagged rocks which thrust themselves 
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up from the bottom to the surface, or, more 
dangerously, to within a few inches of the top 
of the water. At these times we took our 
station, each in his turn, in the very point of the 
narrow bows, and with an iron-shod boat-hook 
kept the boat from the rocks as we rushed past 
them. It was keenly exciting, and we under- 
stood why so many men had perished in the 
attempt to float down to the lake. While one was 
thus warding the boat from the rocks, a second 
handled a pair of oars, to steer with rather than 
to row, for the speed of the current alone carried 
us at times all too fast. The third member of 
the party, meanwhile, took his ease, lounging in 
the stern. 

It was a fascinating voyage. On either side 
filed the endless procession of pines and cedars, 
with the dark hill-slopes behind flecked and 
streaked with mist. Prom the woods came the 
constant tapping of woodpeckers and the mono- 
tonous cry of the myrtle robin. At almost 
every bend in the river, an osprey floated scream- 
ing from its watch-tower on a pine top, and the 
kingfishers glided silently from the broken limbs 
or haunts of rock where they had sat so 
patiently. Now and then a flock of black and 
white wood-duck rose splashing from the water 
and circled away over the trees, while the dotterel 
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went flitting and fluttering along the water's 
edge. 

We had fishing tackle with us, and in one of 
my turns of idleness I began lazily to cast for 
trout. After a few casts I saw a promising pool 
a short distance ahead, and, half rising in the 
boat, prepared to make a throw at it in passing. 
As we approached, it looked more and more 
promising. There could not fail to be a fish in 
that, I thought. Nor was I mistaken. Hardly 
had my fly touched the eddying water when a 
magnificent fish rose to it. But, as is the ex- 
asperating way with the finest fish, it either 
missed its aim or changed its mind at the last 
moment, and dropped into the stream again, 
leaving the fly floating on the surface. Imme- 
diately below the pool a point of rock thrust 
itself above the water. I had seen it, and ought 
to have been prepared to avoid it ; but in the 
excitement of missing my fish I suffered the fly 
to remain lying on the surface till it was 
swirled against the rock. In an instant the line 
was drawn taut. By some mischance the reel 
failed to do its duty. In a sudden effort to dis- 
engage the line I leaned over the boat's side, 
and we were all struggling in the water. 

Fortunately it was not deep — barely above 
our waists. Trask, with the boat-hook in his 
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hand, had caught the boat before it drifted out 
of reach. But it was floating bottom upwards, 
and there was not an article of all our belongings 
— camp utensils, provisions, rifles, clothes, or 
Ashing tackle — Left inside. And, with the 
other things, the bag containing the Gold Heart 
was gone. 

The water was so transparent, however, that 
we soon found we could see our properties as 
they lay scattered on the river's bottom. Un- 
dressing and hanging our clothes on the trees 
to dry, we waded out into the stream again, 
and commenced the work of salvage. One by 
one we found our several effects — rifles and 
saucepans and axes, clothes and boots, even 
knives and spoons and flasks — everything except 
the bag with the Gold Heart. 

All the next day we spent in searching, and 
there was not a foot of the river bottom for a 
distance of more than a hundred yards which 
we did not pass over many times. While en- 
gaged in the hunt we were joined by a party of 
French Canadians, who, inheriting the instincts 
and skill of their old voyageur ancestors, had 
been engaged all the summer in carrying goods 
to the mines in a light " dug-out " bateau, which 
made the perilous trip down the stream easily 
enough in two days and a half, but which it 
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took a week of hard poling and rowing and 
"carrying over" to force up, loaded with 
freight, from the fort to the mines. This 
party came laboriously up stream as we stood in 
the water looking for the missing bag. The 
situation having been explained to them, they 
joined us in the search. But it was fruitless. 
Next morning we separated — the Canadians 
resuming their toilsome progress up the river, 
and our party continuing its more rapid journey 
to the lake. 

So for the second time the Gold Heart was 
lost. 

The greater part of the winter that followed 
(the winter of 1884) I spent on Puget Sound. 
I was in Portland, Oregon, at the time of the 
election of President Cleveland for his first 
term, going thence to Tacoma, where I passed 
Christmas and New Year's Day. Late in 
January 1885, I came east as far as Spokane 
Falls, and after a stay there of ten days, 
or so, started again early in February for 
New York, intending to break my journey at 
Minneapolis. 

It was to the train on which I was travelling 
that there occurred the most serious acci- 
dent which has befallen the Northern Pacific 
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Railroad. Just east of the town of Glendive, in 
Montana, the track, after running for a distance 
of some rods along the top of an embankment, 
crosses a narrow gully on a trestle bridge. An 
early thaw had loosened the road-bed, and a 
land-slide had carried away two rails on the 
south side with it. It was late at night when 
the crash came, and I was asleep. Of the whole 
train, the sleeping-car alone was not overturned, 
so that it was not for some minutes — until I 
had dressed and made my way out of the car — 
that I learned the extent of the damage. The 
engine had left the track just before reaching 
the trestle, and had plunged headlong into the 
ravine, followed by the baggage- car and one 
other. Two day coaches and the dining-car 
had rolled off the embankment just before 
reaching the trestle, and were lying on their 
sides below. The sleeping-car, though it had 
left the rail, stood upright by itself upon the 
ties. In all eight lives were lost, four of the 
dead being employees of the company. Of the 
other four, three were killed in the wreck ; and 
the manner of the death of the fourth will pro- 
bably recall the accident to the minds of 
readers. 

As I jumped from the platform of the 
sleeper, the flames were just breaking out from 
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one of the overturned coaches, which had caught 
fire, presumably from a stove. Fortunately, 
the passengers had been extricated, so that the 
flames could at least do no damage to life. 
Approaching the burning coach, I saw a knot 
of people gathered about the next car. As I 
clambered towards them along the side of the 
embankment, that strange solemnity about their 
attitudes and movements told me that they 
were in the presence of death. 

Edging through the bystanders, I came to 
where two persons lay — a woman and her child, 
clasped in each other's arms, pinned down by 
the heavy timbers, so that it might take an hour 
to extricate them — dead. Even in the red light 
of the flames of the burning car, their faces 
looked strangely, piteously white, as they lay 
upturned to the sky. Close beside them 
kneeled, motionless, a man, whom I conjec- 
tured to be the woman's husband. For some 
minutes he remained kneeling, with bowed 
head, when without a word he rose and walked 
slowly and mechanically away. Hidden for a 
space in shadow, he emerged again into the 
light, and, too quickly for any hope of inter- 
ference, I saw it done. He raised his hand, 
placed a pistol to the side of his head, and 
fired. It was done decidedly and without a 
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moment's hesitation. Almost before he had 
fallen half a dozen men beside myself were at 
his side ; but he was too far gone to speak, and 
died a few minutes afterward where we had laid 
him, with his head resting against his child's 
face, and his hand clasping the hand of his 
dead wife. 

By a curious coincidence, not only was I the 
only person who saw Schultz kill himself, but I 
was the first to find the body of the last of the 
eight who were killed. He was lying on the 
upper side of the same car, almost hidden 
beneath the timbers which crushed him against 
the side of the embankment. At my call the 
others came scrambling up to where I stood, 
and between us we lifted the heavy beams which 
lay across him. He also was already dead. 
We first uncovered his head and breast, on 
which his right hand lay doubled. Another 
timber was moved, and exposed his body to the 
waist and the left arm, which lay outstretched 
at right angles to the body. Once more, 
gleaming now in the red light of the flames, I 
saw, clenched in dead fingers, the Gold Heart. 

The man was never identified, and I know 
no more how the nugget passed from the 
bottom of the Cceur d'AIene River to his hand 
than I know how it made its way from my bag 
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to the Indian whom Chapman killed on the 
mountain-side. 

The Heart, with the other properties saved 
from the wreck, of course passed into the 
custody of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. Arriving in Minneapolis, I put in a 
formal claim to the nugget as being my pro- 
perty, less with any expectation of recovering 
it than from a hope of learning something of 
the dead man and of how it came into his pos- 
session. The correspondence with the company 
is before me as I write this. The first letter, 
dated "St. Paul, Minn., February 16, 1885,'* 
simply informs me that mine "of the 13th inst. 
is at hand, and will receive prompt considera- 
tion in company with the other claims growing 
out of the accident to this Company's train at 
Glendive, Mont., on the 7th of this month." 
This is signed by the general claim agent of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. There 
was an interval of two weeks before he wrote 
again, and I remember that this letter reached 
me at Willard's Hotel, in Washington, whither 
I had gone to see the ceremonies of the inau- 
guration. This second letter is dated " March 
2, 188c," and notifies me curtly that "we are 
informed by counsel that you have no claim to 
the Gold Heart, for the handing over of which 
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you make demand in yours of the 13th inst. 
(already replied to). Under these circumstances 
we must respectfully decline to entertain any 
application from you in regard to it. We 
would add, moreover, that other disposition 
has already been made of the property in ques- 
tion." 

Wondering what this "other disposition" 
could be, I wrote again on the 7th of March, 
and in reply received the following letter : 

Northern Pacific R.R. Co., 

General Claim Agent's Office. 
St. Paul, Minn., March 10, 1885. 

" Dear Sir, — Replying to yours of the 7th, 
would say that, as you have already been ad- 
vised, this Company does not recognise that you 
have any claim to the Gold Heart which was 
among the properties saved from the wreck on 
our line on the 7th ult. 

"Tru circumstances connected with the 
Heart, however, as stated in your letters to this 
company, and as I gather from other sources, 
are so curious that I am inclined to give you the 
explanation which you ask for as to the dis- 
position which has been made of the same. If 
you will refer to mine of the 2nd, you will find 
that you are in error in quoting me as saying 
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that this company has made any disposition of 
the nugget. I wrote you that ' other disposi- 
tion ' had been made of it. 

" Briefly, the Heart simply disappeared. After 
being recovered from the accident it was turned 
over to the custody of the company's agent at 
Glendlve, and on the nth ult. was forwarded 
by him to this office. Our agent at Glendive, 
I may say, is a gentleman of whose probity we 
can entertain no question. As it happens, 
moreover, this Heart was placed by him in a 
sealed package, in the presence of more than 
one witness, and handed to the agent of the 
Express Company. Inclosed in the same pack- 
age were certain other articles, namely, a 
woman's bracelet, a piece of a watch-chain, two 
pocket-knives, a purse, seven dollars and twenty 
cents in coin, and two five-dollar bills — all 
having been recovered from the same acci- 
dent. 

" The package was duly delivered to this office 
on the 14th of February, with the seal unbroken. 
All the other articles specified in the invoice 
were found intact, but the Gold Heart was 
missing. The package had been in the Express 
Company's safe, untouched, from Glendive to 
St. Paul, and it seems impossible that it can 
have been tampered with in any way. 1 am 
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entirely at a loss to give any explanation of the 
occurrence. 

" In case any valid claim to the property was 
put in, presumably this Company could hold the 
Express Company responsible for the loss. But, 
as you are aware, we do not recognise your 
claim as valid. 

" I am yours, etc., 



On a later visit to St. Paul, I made inquiries 
at the company's office, and saw all the docu- 
ments pertaining to the case, with the letters of 
the agent at Glendive and the representatives 
of the Express Company. Doubtless they are 
still on file at the same place. 

In the summer of the same year business took, 
me again to the Pacific coast, and while in the 
West I made a series of expeditions, in the 
saddle, across the various unsettled sections of 
Washington Territory and Oregon, with Mr. 
Chapman once more for a companion. It was 
on one of these expeditions that I had the 
opportunity of witnessing that, to me, most 
interesting of the ceremonies now to be seen 
among the North-western Indians, the annual 
intertribal pony race of the Yakimas and 
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Umatillas. The race-course was on the prairie, 
indistinguishable from any other piece of prairie 
except by the two small stakes driven into the 
ground, to serve for starting- and winning-post 
respectively. The race itself was a short dash 
of something less than a quarter of a mile. 

It was a surprise to us to find ourselves the 
only white persons present, though by no means 
a disappointment. But there was Indian com- 
panionship in plenty, for the entire membership 
of both tribes, male and female, infant and 
adult, was assembled. We arrived late in the 
afternoon of a still, sultry day ; but the race 
would not take place until after sundown, so 
we had leisure enough to study the scene and be 
studied ourselves. 

In the background on either hand, standing 
out from the hot, yellow plain, were the conical, 
smoke-stained teepees, each with its bunch of 
poles sticking out of the top like the crossed 
sticks of a gipsy's tripod. Further off, in all 
directions, bands of ponies dotted the prairie — 
white, and piebald, and " buck-skin," and bay. 
Among the teepees the squaws sat in groups, 
chatting, making bead-work, or engaged in 
camp preparations of various kinds. The bucks 
were mostly inside their tents, though here and 
there a party stood talking, or a solitary figure 
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on pony-back moved slowly across the level 
ground. About the women, rolling on the 
ground or straying over the prairie, were chil- 
dren of all ages; and mixed with them, form- 
ing a constantly moving background to the 
whole picture, were the dogs, almost countless 
in number, long, and gaunt, and hungry, show- 
ing in every point and movement the strain of 
wild coyote blood. As we rode up to one of 
the villages or clumps of teepees — the camp 
of the Yakimas it proved to be — the whole 
canine population poured out to greet us, a 
yelling, snarling, howling pack, snapping at 
our ponies' heels, and circling round us just 
out of reach of our whips. The children 
soon came to reinforce the dogs, the squaws 
gathered slowly into larger groups, and one by 
one the men appeared in the entrances to the 
teepees. Riding up to one of the bucks, we 
succeeded by much improvised gesticulation, 
eked out with what little we knew of the Indian 
sign-language, in assuring ourselves that we 
should not be disappointed in our expectation 
of seeing the race that evening. Before we had 
managed to arrive at the information we wanted. 
the whole tribe had collected round us, while the 
dogs, which had relapsed or been beaten by the 
squaws into quietude, slunk away. Appearing 
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as indifferent as we might to the hundred 
eyes that were upon us, we dismounted, slipped 
the nooses of our lariats over our ponies' heads, 
and sat down in the shadow of a teepee to wait 
for the race, allowing our animals to stray as 
far as the length of the lariat would permit 
them, while we held the ends in our hands to 
guard against any attempt at a stampede. We 
had nearly two hours to wait for the race. 
The race itself — the short skurry of two seedy- 
looking ponies over a few hundred yards of 
prairie, each with a yellow Indian rider on its 
back, was not particularly interesting. But 
there was interest enough in the accompanying 
ceremonies. 

The Indian is a born gambler, and at these 
races both tribes bet recklessly, so that one 
lives in poverty and the other in affluence for 
the next twelve months. The method of bet- 
ting is delightful in its primitive simplicity, 
The bucks of both tribes being gathered near 
the winning-post, an old grey-haired chief, 
chosen by common consent, squatted upon his 
heels, with a long spear driven into the ground 
beside him. His duty it was to see that the 
betting was fairly done on either side. As 
soon as he had taken his station a tall Umatilla 
buck approached, and threw a Winchester rifle 
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on the ground in front of the old man. It had 
not lain there ten seconds before a similar rifle 
belonging to a Yakima, was by its side. An- 
other Umatilla stepped up and deposited beside 
the rifles a necklace of elk teeth, to match 
which a Yakima deposited a large hunting- 
knife. So rifles were matched with rifles, skins 
with skins ; necklaces, bracelets, and coins were 
flung down, and offset against other necklaces, 
bracelets, and coins, or knives or bears* claws, 
moccasins, powder-horns, or belts. 

The pile grew steadily, till a waggon-load of 
Indian valuables lay heaped up before the grey- 
haired judge. It was all done in almost total 
silence. Occasionally a discontented grunt 
would show that some bettor was not satisfied 
with the equivalent of his stake, when a few 
words from the old man would either silence 
him, or, as the case might be, make the party 
of the second part throw down a coin or a 
ring to piece out the value of his wager. For 
half an hour, perhaps, we had watched, when 
suddenly there was a movement of excitement 
among the stolid bucks. A tall Yakima, whom 
I had not noticed before, strode out, and, with 
a magnificent gesture, flung down upon the 
heap — the Gold Heart ! 

I could hardly trust my eyes, and scarcely 
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noticed the murmur of grunts which ran 
through the crowd — grunts of astonishment, 
of gratification, and of disgust — as the great 
lump of gold was thrown down. Stepping 
forward, after handing my lariat to Chapman, 
I made it understood by gestures that I wished 
to be permitted to look at the Heart ; where- 
upon he who had staked it picked it up and 
gave it to me. There was no doubt of its 
being the same Gold Heart. On one side the 
sharp point of crystal stuck out, and on the 
other, faint but still discernible, were the marks 
of Trask's knife. 

The gruntings and exclamations which had 
greeted the appearance of the nugget were 
suddenly silenced as an Umatilla stepped out, 
and, with a ring of defiance in his voice, made 
a short speech to the judge and the assembled 
crowd, at intervals waving his arm in the 
direction of a large band of ponies which were 
browsing on the prairie. Some haggling and 
bargaining followed, ending apparently satis- 
factorily, for the Umatilla and half a dozen of 
his companions separated themselves from the 
crowd, and rode off toward the ponies. Watch- 
ing, we could see them " cutting out " certain 
animals from the band. Presently, having 
collected those that they wanted, they drove 
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them leisurely to where we were standing. We 
counted the ponies as they were driven up, and 
there were just forty. They were brought 
close to the judge for his inspection. He was 
evidently satisfied, and the forty ponies were 
left standing huddled together, the stake 
matched against the Gold Heart. 

Then came the race. It was very brief. 
Reversing the usage of civilisation, the riders 
made a terrible uproar, while the on-lookers 
gazed in profound silence. The representative 
of the Umatillas won, in racing parlance, by 
half a head, and the Indians again clustered 
round the aged judge, who had not left his 
place. 

Before a word was said, the Umatilla who 
had wagered the ponies pushed his way through 
the surrounding bucks, and, striding up to 
where the Gold Heart lay glittering on the 
pile of skins and Indian valuables, stooped and 
picked it up in his left hand. He looked at it 
a moment, and then exultingly raised it above 
his head. Suddenly another figure stepped up 
to him, the Yakima, with a look of rage upon 
his face. Flinging his blanket aside, he too 
raised one arm above his head. There was the 
flash of a long-bladed knife in the air, and 
without a groan the victorious Umatilla fell on 
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the ground. Death must have been instan- 
taneous, for he lay absolutely still. At full 
length he lay, with his legs out straight, his 
face turned up to the sky, his right arm bent 
across his breast, his left stretched out at right 
angles to his body, the fingers clutching the 
Gold Heart. 

Immediately an indescribable clamour arose, 
and Chapman and I, already in the saddle, 
disengaged ourselves from the throng as quickly 
as we could. In accordance, presumably, with 
established custom, all appeared to be unarmed, 
and while the babel of tongues was deafening, 
there was no sign of what we had expected to 
see, a hand-to-hand, rough-and-tumble fight. 
But gradually the clump of men began to dis- 
integrate, and, in two bodies, the members of 
the respective tribes hurried off" in the direction 
of their several villages, the Umatillas taking 
with them the dead man and the heap of 
plunder won on the betting. 

Chapman and I, fearing serious trouble, 
turned our horses* heads for the Agency, twenty 
miles away. It was a long ride, and must have 
been hard on the animals we rode, but by ten 
o'clock we had reached the Agency. 

Hurriedly telling the agent what had 
happened, we pushed on to the fort, two miles 
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distant, leaving him to follow. Colonel James, 
a grizzled, soldier-like man, heard our story, 
and gave his orders without waste of time. 
Before eleven o'clock he had started for the 
race-course at the head of a company of cavalry. 
It was nearly noon when the party returned, 
bringing with them an Indian whom we re- 
cognised at once as the Yakima murderer. 
The affair had ended peaceably enough. The 
Indian nowadays — with the exception possibly 
of one or two tribes — is not a precipitate 
fighter. If the soldiers had not arrived, blood- 
shed would probably have followed, but both 
tribes seemed glad enough of the excuse for 
foregoing hostilities. The murderer, who, it 
appeared, was a turbulent fellow and little 
liked, had been surrendered willingly, to be 
dealt with by the white man's laws ; and the 
two tribes, instead of fostering a feud, had 
sensibly concluded to unite in a grand funeral 
celebration in honour of the dead man, whose 
relatives had been appeased with presents of 
ponies from the Yakima bands. 

" And by the bye," said the colonel, who 
had told us all this as we sat at luncheon in 
his quarters, " when did you last see the 
Heart ? " glancing alternately at Chapman and 
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"In his hand," I said — "the dead man's 
hand, as he lay outstretched on the ground." 

"They think you stole it," he remarked 
quietly. 

"Who? I?" 
. " One of you." 

" Why, has it disappeared again ? " 

" Not ' again ' that I know of," said Colonel 
James, "for I had not heard of its doing so 
before. But they claim that it has disappeared 
now. No one could be found who saw it after 
the dead man fell." 

But we had not stolen it. Nor have I heard 
of or seen it since. 
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THE ONLY WOMAN 

I 

We were lounging together, George Martel and 
I, over the dessert, talking of this and that and 
the other, when rather suddenly Martel got up 
and went to the mantel-piece. 

" Light up ? " he asked. 

" Yes — I will," and we began to smoke. 

Martel took a turn or two and came back to 
the fire-place, turned round to me, and said, 
" Charlie, I'm going to tell you the story of the 
only woman I ever loved." 

Now Mattel's " only woman " was, though I 
cannot understand how the jest was originated, 
among a very few associates — Fat Phillips, King 
Aldworth, and one or two others — a standing 
joke. Whenever Martel looked more woeful 
than usual, the stealthy whisper would go round 
that he was thinking of his "only woman." 
He was a quiet, reserved man — even to me, his 
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only intimate, he confided nothing beyond tri- 
vialities. 

" Very good," I answered. 

And I changed my seat for the brown-leather 
arm-chair by the fire, put my feet on a stool, 
and my glass of sherry on a chair by my 
side. 

"Go on," I said. 

" Yes," said he, carefully dropping his half- 
smoked cigar into the coal-box, and as delibe- 
rately shutting down the lid. " Tes" and he 
leant his back against the mantel-piece. " I am 
going to tell the story for the first time in my 
life — and, Charlie, during my life it must never 
be told again." 

(Martel is dead now — he died on Christmas- 
day. I will tell the story as nearly as I can in 
his own words.) 

" Never in my life again, Charlie. I 

know I have your promise." 

Well, it was — I am now forty-nine — some 
twenty-seven years ago that I landed at Madras, 
and I had been in the country about a year 
when the events of the story began. I had left 
England half engaged in a silly way to a Lucy 
Bennett — but we were neither of us much in 
earnest, I fancy ; at any rate when I heard in a 
home letter that she was married, I was not 
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affected by the news. My first station was a 
very small one — you know the kind of place, 
with one or two civilians, a doctor, an engineer, 
and a planter with sons. But we got on well 
enough and shot our quail, played our quoits 
and whist, and drank our wine in a fairly 
sociable way. Ladies' society there was virtually 
none. A year had passed uneventfully enough 
when I was transferred. " Dandy " Rivers was 
coming out — married we heard— and as every- 
body had to shift down a place to let him into his 
appointment at the top, I, who was at the 
bottom, dropped off, and was transferred. But 
as I had two months to move in, I stayed long 
enough to see Chettypatam completely meta- 
morphosed. And the woman who worked the 
change was Dandy Rivers' wife. She is the 
woman I am going to tell you of, Charlie. She 
came, it would be strange indeed if I forgot the 
day, late one Sunday night, and all next day was 
of course invisible. But in the evening Rivers 
came down to the quoit ground. He was a 
young-looking man, vain to the last degree, and 
as unfortunate a specimen of a collector as I ever 
saw, being violent tempered, insolent in manner, 
and stupid. After quoits we sat under the big 
peepul tree at the corner until the bats came 
rustling out in dozens from the branches. 
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Everybody had much to tell to and hear from 
the new-comer. Suddenly a sound of carriage 
wheels disturbed us, and " Bless me," said 
Rivers, " I quite forgot my wife wanted a drive," 
and up came a servant to say that Mrs. Rivers 
was waiting. He went off, and just as we heard 
the order given to drive on, a most musical 
voice — through me it sent an absolute shock, 
and, had it been light, every one must have seen 
my start — called out, "Oh, Gipsy has tumbled 
out 1 " and a little white dog came running 
across the dark grass towards us. I picked it 
up. Whose voice was that t 1 was determined 
to find out there and then. " I have brought 
your dog," I said, when I reached the carriage. 
" Oh ! thank you, so much," was all the answer. 

It was too dark to distinguish the face, but 
the voice. There could be no mistake. 

"Is it safely in, or shall I give it to your 
servants ? " I asked, speaking slowly, in the hope 
that the lady might remember my voice. But 
her husband answered me. " Thank you, oh ! 
no Mr. Mattel ; good night," and then to the 
coachman "go on." 

As the carriage moved away I heard, "Did 
you say Martelt" 

" Well, what is she like ? " asked one of the 
men as 1 returned. 
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" The sweetest girl in Berwickshire," I replied, 
without thinking. A shout of laughter, of 
course, greeted this stupid outburst — " I mean," 
I said, " that I knew her at home. She was a 
Miss Bennett: lived near Kelso." 

Next day, of course, we all called. I did not 
go until the evening, and then with a friend. 
Yes, it was indeed Lucy. We met as old 
friends, talked of Dryburgh Abbey — does she, 
I wondered, remember the dark shade of the 
wild cherry-trees in the corner of the wall ? — 
or the Tweed, by the banks of which years 
before we had sworn a thousand impossibilities, 
and our mutual friends in Jedburgh ? She had 
changed a great deal for, I thought at first, the 
worse. But at the end of a week she was the 
idol of the place, and decided by all to be a very 
pretty woman. She was small, her hands were 
miracles, and her figure was, I should say, quite 
perfect ; her head small, her hair a wealth, and 
her smile sunshine. But her voice was her chief 
charm. In conversation musical, it rose in song 
like the voice of one of God's own angels. 
When I stood by her as she sang, I used literally 
to feel as if I had had too much wine. Her 
voice got into my head like champagne, excited 
me, and made me talk and feel foolishly. I saw 
a great deal of her, for I was the only idle man 
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in the place, and, when every one else had gone 
to his work, I used to find my way to the Rivers' 
house, and spend the hours till tiffin. Her hus- 
band saw our intimacy, but he did not care 
about it. We were old friends, and, besides, I 
was going away in a week. She would sit and 
work while I did the drudgery of some half- 
finished landscape in her album for her, or more 
often read to her. Mind you, and remember 
this well, Charlie, I was not making love to her. 
I used sometimes to read " sentiment " to her, 
it is true, but I read the newspapers as often. 
But as a rule we simply talked. 

And one day, I cannot tell how it was, I 
learned from her, this was some six weeks after 
we had met, what no one could ever have 
guessed, that the little woman was terribly un- 
happy in her marriage. She had not married 
for love. Her father was not well off; they 
were a large family of which she was the eldest 
girl ; her suitor was a man high up in a well- 
paid service, and so she married Dandy Rivers. 
But a. year of married life had revealed to her 
a secret very terrible to so passionately-loving a 
woman — that her husband had absolutely no 
love in him to bestow on man, woman, or child, 
beyond himself. He treated her like a child, a 
ward, without an opinion of her own on any 
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subject— she a woman of twice his brains and all 
his education. " He did not kiss me," she 
complained to me years after, " for months 
together." He would touch my forehead with 
his lips and say, "Good-night, child." It was 
an ever present misery to the once bright little 
woman that she had no child. The truth was, 
Charlie — and you know, every one knows, such 
women — she wanted to be loved, kissed, caressed, 
made much of, and her husband bore her ten- 
derness with impatience. 

One day as I sat talking to her, an accursed 
pity took possession of me. It was pity really, 
but as pity I could not declare it. Pity her ! 
I could as soon have dared to pity Heaven. 
But it was a real pity, a dangerous and an 
accursed compassion. When I rose to go, I 
felt at once that something, unspoken, un- 
looked, had passed between us. I felt ill at 
ease, and showed it. I held out my hand with 
an awkward effort, and, when her hand was in 
mine, I could not release it with grace. At 
first I forgot her quiet fingers were in mine, 
but afterwards — I felt as I did it, that the 
instant was a momentous one — I held them 
closer, and this unmistakably. Her husband 
should have come behind me then and cut me 
down ! But we were alone and, as I kept her 
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hand prisoner, she, never looking up, flushed 
suddenly and I felt the conscious colour pass 
from her to me. And still more suddenly she 
snatched her hand from mine and was gone 
through the curtain. We were wrecked and 
both knew it. But I meant to be brave and to 
undo the ruin, so when I reached home I sat 
down to excuse myself from dining with her 
that evening. 

But fate — it was/aft, Charlie — was against us 
and at the quoit ground, a bet gave rise to it, 
I was forced to join a whist-party at her house. 
" I will tell my wife," said Rivers, " that you 
changed your mind about the urgency of your 
private affairs." The fool I I went to dinner, 
but the pleasant past was gone. I sat as far 
from Lucy as 1 could, but it was of little use. 
We could not help seeing and speaking to each 
other and, in spite of myself, my eyes and 
tongue spoke a language I tried to stifle. 
Dinner over, the ladies went, and I stood a 
moment, after letting them pass, at the open 
door. Suddenly in the verandah I saw Lucy, 
she was giving an order about the coffee to a 
servant, and — the whole array of gods could not 
have thwarted the movement — I was by her 
side. We went out into the garden — a place 
of great shrubs, black shadows alternating with 
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clearest moonlight. At the end grew an old 
tree, a casuarina I think they called it, at any 
rate a natural curiosity, for one of its boughs 
grew downwards almost sweeping the ground 
with its long fringe of leaves. Behind this 
natural curtain was a seat, and passing in Lucy sat 
down. And I stood before her without a word 
to say. At last I forced my tongue to move, 
and of itself there slipped from between my 
lips her home pet name — " Nina." At its 
utterance, and all suddenly, there broke from 
her that strange heart-breaking sound — a cry 
stifled by a sob — which those who have parted 
with a lover must know. What could I do ? 
I am and thank God for it, only a man, and so 
I put my arms round her and — remembering 
all the time that she was the wife of a friend 
— kissed her as she sobbed and trembled. 

And then! said, "Come Nina, they will be 
wondering where you are. And I love you 
too well to hear you talked ill of. I shall go 
away to-morrow." 

" Yes," she said, below her breath, " do go, 
George." 

Was there any very terrible sin in all this ? 
Our old love had mastered us. We were 
simply a man and a woman, loving each other 
and alone together. God help me — that it 
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had ended there ! (Here Martel I remember 
paused and then, taking new breath, went on, 
his voice changed to a soft appealing tone.) 
Do you know of one young man living or 
dead who would not have kissed Nina when I 
did ? Was it not only human nature ? I 
could not help it — nor could she. I feel sure 
of this, that a woman's love is too strong for 
her often and that just as severe bodily pain 
will wring shameful words from a man, so 
intense emotions act upon a woman's delicate 
physique and compel her to her ruin. 

" And you will go to-morrow ? " she asked, 
as we approached the voices and the lights. 

" Yes," I said. 

" It is best you should. But you will come 
to say good-bye ? " 

" I will come," I answered, "as usual after 
breakfast." 

And then we parted, she to join the ladies, 
I the men. We soon left our wine and in the 
drawing-room sat down to whist. 

" Will you sing, Lucy ? " asked Rivers. 
Nina excused herself at first, but before long 
she was at the piano. Though I was not there 
to choose my favourite songs, she sang them all 
in the order I liked them. My excitement 
was intolerable, but I did not play badly, I re- 
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member, for all that. Rivers was my partner 
and in high spirits, for we were winning every 
thing. "Lucky at cards, unlucky in love," 
said some one suddenly, in a pause of the game 
and of the music, in a grave slow voice. I 
heard Nina's voice falter. But she was in the 
middle of her best song, my favourite of 
favourites, " Summer and Winter," and the 
verse that the fool is supposed to sing to the 
knight rang out as clear as a bell. 

" Alas ! how easily things go wrong ! 
A sigh too much or a kiss too long, 
And then follows a mist and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again ! " 

I felt proud and happy, and yet nervous or 
my secret — the secret that Nina loved me. Yet 
she could not have known it until that night. 
We were always as old friends familiar, but never 
tender. But that night it leaped out with a . 
sudden burst, would not be restrained, and 
over-powered us both. And we were both 
glad that we had to part — miserable, yet glad. 
And we parted. 

I went to say good-bye — and as I sat with 
her 1 took up a book — Tennyson's first edition 
of his short pieces. And I read from " Love and 
Duty." 
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" Will some one say, then why not ill for good? 
Why took ye not your pastime 1 To that man 
My work shall answer, since 1 knew the right 
And did it; for a man is not as God, 
Bat then most Godlike being most a man. 

— So let me think 'tis well for thee and me — 
Ill-fated that I am, what lot is mine 
Whose foresight preaches peace, my heart so slow 
To (eel it ! For how hard it seem'd to me, 
When eyes love-languid thro' half tears, would dwell 
One earnest, earnest moment upon mine, 
Then not to dare to see ! when thy low voice, 
Faltering, would break its syllables, to keep 
My own full-tuned — hold passion in a leash, 
And not leap forth and fall about thy neck, 
And on thy bosom (deep desired relief!), 
Rain out the heavy mist of tears, that weigh'd 
Upon my brain, my senses and my soul ! 

For love himself took part against himself 
To warn us off, and duty loved of love — 
O this world's curse — beloved bat hated — came 
Like death betwixt thy dear embrace and mine, 
And crying, * Who is this ? behold thy bride,' 
She pushed me from thee. 

If the sense is hard 
To alien ears, I did not speak to these — 
No, not to thee, but to thyself in me : 
Hard is my doom and thine : thou knowest it all. 

Could Love part thus ! was it not well to speak, 
To have spoken once ! It could not but be well. 
The slow sweet hours that bring us all things good, 
The slow sad hours that bring us all things ill, 
And all good things from evil, brought the night 
In which we sat together and alone, 
And to the want, that hollow 'd all the heart, 
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Gave utterance by the yearning of an eye, 
That bura'd upon ita object thro' such tears 
As flow but once a Hie. 

The trance gave way 
To those caresses, when a hundred times 
la that last kiss, which never was the last, 
Farewell, like endless welcome, lived and died. 
Then Ibllow'd counsel, comfort, and the words 
That make a man feel strong in speaking truth ; 
Till now the dark was worn, and overhead 
The lights of sunset and of sunrise mix'd 
In that brief night ; the summer night, that paused 
Among her stars to hear us ; stars that hung 
Love charm' d to listen : all the wheels of Time 
Spun round in station, but the end had come. 

then like those, who clench their nerves to rnsh 
Upon their dissolution, we two rose, 
There — closing like an individual life — 
In one blind cry of passion and of pain, 
Like bitter accusation cv*n to death, 
Caught up the whole of love and utterM it, 
And bade adieu lor ever." 



" I wish he had never written that, George," 
said Nina, her eyes brimming with tears. 

" But he is right, Nina. And as I cannot 
be the man he speaks of, it is well that we 
should part." And then we "caught up the 
whole of love and uttered it " in a kiss. Then 
I let Nina sink into her chair, kissed her lightly 
once again, and left her sitting motionless with 
her face covered with her hands. 
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My horse was fresh and in a few seconds I 
was gone. And as the air rushed past me I 
thought of the last two days, and felt in spite 
of all my dull, dead misery, exultant that we 
had escaped. I could have stayed another month 
had I chosen, but I had tried to act up to the 
poet's words, and had sacrificed Love to Duty. 



II 

My new station was a solitary appointment, 
there being only one Englishman beside myself, 
and he only there by chance on some survey 
work. We worked hard, each at his own duties, 
and I took an interest in the natives, holding 
my court wherever it suited me and them, and 
moving about altogether in a patriarchal way. 
And thus nearly two years passed. I had tried 
hard to forget Nina and had nearly succeeded, 
for we had promised never to write to each 
other, and I did not possess a single souvenir. 
But one day jungle fever tripped me up, and 
I went into Madras to see a doctor and to 
recruit. Do what they could, the vile fever 
clung to me, and finally I was sent up to the hills. 
I lived in a little house overlooking the road 
up the hill, and in the next house to me were a 
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Colonel Ellis and his wife. She was a motherly 
kind of woman, and very good to me, and 
would often come and sit by my invalid couch, 
and talk or read to me. The post there used 
to come up in the evening, and one day as she 
was reading her letters by my side she ex- 
claimed, " Oh ! this is very lucky. Mrs. 
Rivers — the wife you know of the collector at 
your old station Chettypatam — is coming up, 
and she is so nice and sings so well. You will 
be delighted with her. And she wants me to 
take her a little house near us. So you must 
come over to us and she and her friend can 
have your house." 

What could I do ? I was very sorry but 
very glad. " It will be very pleasant," I 
managed to blurt out. 

And Lucy came. Within an hour of her 
arrival she of course heard I was there, and in 
the evening she came over, there was no help 
for it, to dinner with my host. Next day she 
came over in the morning. I was still really 
ill, and she used to sit with me. We talked 
of anything and everything, but both were 
quite conscious from the first that we were 
doing our best to keep out of danger. This 
very consciousness precipitated us towards it, 
and we knew that we should drift to ruin. We 
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met every day, and were together nearly all 
day, and at last one evening when she was 
leaving me her hand had lingered in mine. I 
do not know whether it was that she did not 
draw it away or that I was holding it tightly, 
but there it remained, the sweetest hand a woman 
ever put into man's. And as I lay there I drew 
it to me and kissed the finger tips. After this 
she was only " Nina " to me and I " George " 
to her, and while she sat beside me, pretending 
to sketch, our language was that of lovers. 
Her husband we mentioned at times. The 
sin of our love I, being ill, often touched on, 
but only too willingly abandoned the subject 
with some lover's sophistry. " Believe me, 
Nina, the angels look more kindly on this love 
of ours than men do. All the fault is not 
yours and mine." 

In time I got well and strong again and on 
one pretext or another Nina and I were the 
whole day together. But the punishment came 
almost at once. Mrs. Ellis grew cold towards 
us, and told Nina at last that we were " the 
talk of the whole station." But we were, I 
think, mad, for we seemed openly to flaunt 
our affection. I was her only escort by day 
or night. One day at a picnic she called me 
unconsciously " George " : at a party I was 
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overheard to call her "Nina." We became, I 
suppose, what is called a "scandal." At any 
rate the crisis had come, but I was prepared to 
meet it. 

Three weeks before " the beginning of the 
end " I had written to my bankers in Madras 
to say that I should want all my available 
money in a day or two, and asked them to 
engage for me two passages in the next ship 
to England. The sum at my credit (my sav- 
ings during my jungle life and the interest 
accruing on my private means) was, I was told, 
about j£8oo, and the next ship sailed on July 1 
— my birthday. On June 20 Colonel Ellis 
told Nina that as her husband's best friend he 
had written to him to say that she was not at 
all well — and that her husband would be up 
the day after to-morrow! I remember every 
detail distinctly. Nina came to me calm, but 
very pale. 

" George," she said, her lips nervously tremb- 
ling, " Colonel Ellis has sent for my husband, 
and he will be here on Wednesday." 

I had often rehearsed the scene or one like 
it, so I answered without hesitation, and as 
gaily as I could. 

"I am glad it has come to this at last, dar- 
ling. Only be brave and true in your love to 
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me. You have no ties to wrench yourself 
away from, children or loving husband, and in 
a year or two you will be my wife in some 
happier country than this. We shall leave 
this together to-morrow. Our passages are 
taken to England by the Blenheim, which sails 
on Friday week. All you have to do is to put 
together the things you most value — but do not 
forget when choosing what clothes you will take 
with you, that you have a long sea voyage 
before you. Pack them this evening; your 
servant will give them to mine, and they will go 
down before us. To-morrow morning we will 
ride out together as usual — but we shall never 
come back." My servant was a clever English- 
speaking rascal, and by promising to take him 
with me to England I got him to arrange every- 
thing exactly. As soon as it was dark, coolies 
came up, and silently removed our luggage, 
and some of them, carrying a native lady's 
tonjon, went down the hill. Before this I 
had seen Nina again. She was frightened, 
very nervous, but quite happy. That night 
there was a supper party, and we of course 
went, and of course were together a great 
deal. After supper I went to the door with 
her. 

" To-morrow morning at six as usual 1 will 
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come for our ride and" — but here Colonel 
Ellis came up. 

" Come along — past two o'clock. You will 
hardly be equal to your ride to-morrow morn- 
ing, Mrs. Rivers." 

" Indeed," said I, laughing, " I have just 
made Mrs. Rivers promise that we shall have 
a ride. She is going to try her new pony." 

" Aha ! wait," said the Colonel, " till the 
warm comforts of bed have thawed your en- 
thusiasm. Good-night, Mrs. Rivers." 

And then I said good-night to Nina. "Good- 
night, darling, and God keep you ! " And she 
was gone. 

I turned back into the supper room. There 
were a number of men there, and, as I wished to 
pass the next three hours noisily, Ijoined them 
"a mad elephant," I heard as I came up. 

" Mad elephant," I said carelessly, taking 
some wine, "where ?" 

"On the Madras Road. Not a native will 
go up or down to-night." 

The wine in my glass leaped with the start 
I gave over my shirt-front and with a curse at 
my clumsiness I drank what was left, and after 
a minute sauntered out. Then I jumped upon 
my pony and tore up the hill. " Have you 
heard of a mad elephant being on the road ? " 
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I asked my boy. '* Yes sar, but gone long 
since time, sar. The coolies get I say to them 
large wages when carry everything where master 
order. They not afraid of the elephant ; they 
gone sar." "Thank God," I said, as I flung 
myself down. Dozing and waking suddenly 
to look at my watch, I lay there till five, and 
then I changed my dress, ate a meal, and 
ordered the horses. Though I was at her door 
before the hour, Nina was ready, and hardly 
had the horse-hoofs ceased to sound when she 
stood before me, pale but more sweet for the 
paleness. She mounted without a word and we 
rode out. " You need not come with us," I said 

to the servants " let us go faster, darling." 

The motion through the keen air brought back all 
the colour to Nina's face, but she did not speak. 
We rode straight to the hill, and as we began 
to descend into the mists I broke the silence. 

" Are you happy, Nina ? " 

She bowed her head. "And I, darling, am 
the happiest of men." 

"Are you, George ? " she said, with a sad 
smile. 

Altogether, the journey was a melancholy 
one. We never spoke again till we reached 
the rest-house. "You will find your clothes 
here," I said, " I will see to the breakfast while 
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you change your clothes. Be as quick as you can, 
darling, as they may follow us." And she went 
in and changed her riding-habit for a suit of pale 
straw colour. We breakfasted in total silence, 
and then I went out to see to the servants. 
They were talking about the mad elephant. 

" Where is it ? " I asked. 

" Beyond the third rest-house." 

" When shall we get there ? " 

" In the evening." 

" Oh, that is all right, then. You need not 
be afraid of it in the day-time. Boy, remember 
that all these men are to have double pay at the 
fourth rest-house." 

A grin went round, and I knew we should 
hear no more of the mad elephant — unless we 
came upon it. I was rather nervous about it, 
I confess, but more nervous about meeting 
Nina's husband on the road, and still more 
nervous about the pursuit which Colonel Ellis 
would institute. But I engaged all the coolies 
I could, and took our ponies on so that he 
would be delayed some time at the rest-house. 
Nina had no thought of either danger, but the 
two latter were really imminent. As regarded 
her husband I knew that we must pass him on 
the road, and if the fates favoured us that 
we should do it at night. I calculated the 
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distances and felt certain that if we could travel 
all night we should pass in the darkness. The 
danger was lest he should be pushing on too 
and we should meet before the third rest-house. 
Perhaps the elephant would stop him. Perhaps 
it would stop us. But I was in no humour for 
dismal conjectures, and we were soon on the 
road again. Nina drew her curtains round 
her, and we did not exchange a word for the 
next two hours. At the second rest-house we 
talked a little — she had been crying very much, 
and I tried to comfort her. 

"We are going, darling," I said, "back to 
Scotland, going home, and when we are married 
your mother will forgive you and forgive me " 
— and she was comforted in time. The after- 
noon progress was as silent as that of the 
morning until we were within a mile of the 
third rest-house. Here a man met us, and 
told our servants that the elephant was on the 
road a-head. There was a delay — to me made 
more terrible because Nina asked again and 
again the reason for it, and would not be 
satisfied that a bridge had broken down. But 
at last the men picked up courage, and just 
as the moon was rising we reached the house. 
To procure men for the next stage was very 
difficult, but at last I got enough for Nina, and 
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was lucky enough, for ten times its value, to 
buy rather a nice looking horse for myself. 
Dinner over, I told Nina that we, must be off 
at once. " Very well, George," she answered 
sweetly, and then, for the first time in all its 
meaning, burst upon me the thought that the 
darling by my side looked to me as her guide 
— as her husband. We started with the moon 
bright above us. Nina was in better spirits, 
but I was in terrible anxiety. Was the elephant 
still on the road ? When, during the next two 
or three hours, should we meet Nina's hus- 
band ? and should we pass without a recogni- 
tion ? The men carrying Nina were also full 
of fear, being well aware of the peril of a road 
on which a rogue elephant had taken his 
station. 

" The men are not singing," Nina noticed. 

"No," I replied, "this piece of the road is 
sacred to a god whom they worship by silence " 
Crash! Crash! Cr-r-rash! 

"Oh! George, what was that?" cried Nina 
in a frightened tone. 

" A tree falling, I fancy, darling. It must 
have been a very large one." 

But again from the jungle came that hellish 
sound — Crash 1 Cr-a-a-sh ! There was no 
possibility of concealment. Crash ! Crash ! 
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The men were silent, but were now running 
forward at their full speed with their burdens. 
The passage of the great beast through the 
forest was too distinct to be mistaken — if, to 
put it beyond doubt, a shrill trumpeting had 
not wakened the night. 

" It is an elephant, I think, Nina. But it 
must be at least a mile away. In the clear 
air we hear sounds very distinctly, but if 
you listen you will hear it is going from us." 
And this was true as the men soon found 
out, for they relaxed their speed, and when, 
very soon after, we reached a rill of water, 
they stopped to drink. And I gave Nina 
some wine, and while she was drinking I said 
to her: 

" Nina, you are a brave woman, and you 
must be brave to-night There is an elephant 
very near us, and the chances are that very 
soon it will cross the road. If they see it, the 
men are sure to be frightened, for they are 
frightened by anything, and it is possible they 
may put you down and run away to hide. If 
they do, you must sit quite still. Do you 
understand ? Don't cry out or call to me, but 
just sit still without speaking a word. It will 
only stay a minute, and then the men will come 
back and we shall go on just as before. I was 
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stopped by this veiy elephant three times on 
my way up." 

The untruth had "its effect. "Were you, 
George ? " she asked. " Oh ! then it is not a 
rogue elephant ? " 

" Oh no, darling," I answered, " only a wild 
one, which, like a civilised animal, likes to walk 
on a good road when it can." 

The night was a most lovely one, and I was 
gradually recovering from my fear when it was 
all brought back with a sudden force. Again 
came from the dark depths of the forest that 
awful sound of breaking branches — far away it 
was true, but as it continued, there was no 
doubt that the elephant had changed its course 
and was coming nearer. Before long the beast 
would strike upon the road, and as in the 
bright moon-light we could see half a mile 
either way, we must be discovered at once by 
it. And then ? I had no firearms except a pair 
of revolvers. Nina was quite silent, and asked 
no questions, although the sound of the beast, as 
he swung through the close jungle, was horribly 
distinct. We were fast nearing a break in the 
jungle, a break of some four miles on which were 
growing only shrubs. I saw the danger of its 
passage and took my plans accordingly. They 
were these — -to ride on first, attract the atten- 
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tion of the elephant as he came out upon the 
plain, and then to let him chase me away from 
the road along which Nina would be carried. 
So I stopped the men : " Listen," I said, " if 
you carry the lady safely across this plain 1 will 
give you each a month's wages, and to you (the 
head man) this watch. Boy, if you see they 
are going to run away, shoot them. Here is a 
pistol. If you run away I will shoot you. Now 
listen to me. I am going to ride on and will 
take the elephant away after me. You must 
not move from here until you hear me whistle 
with this (showing this dog-whistle, said 
Martel, holding out a toy on his chain), and 
then you must go on as fast as ever you can 
across the plain. When you hear me whistle 
you will know that the elephant is chasing me 
and going away from the road." And then I 
kissed Nina, remounted, and rode off. As I 
went along I heard the elephant, it seemed only 
a hundred yards from me, travelling at an equal 
pace and parallel with me. The brute had heard 
me and was keeping with me, in order, with that 
vile cunning which makes a rogue elephant so 
terrible an enemy, to attack me in the open 
plain. 

Its opportunity soon ' came, for in a few 
minutes I was in the open, my white horse 
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conspicuous. But the elephant made no sound. 
It stayed silent and motionless watching me from 
the darkness of the jungle, and then suddenly 
with the snapping of half a hundred creepers, it 
burst out within fifty yards of me. I had just 
time to blow twice on the whistle, and to turn 
my horse before the beast was close upon me. 
And then began the chase. Away I went, my 
horse snorting at every stride with fear, at right 
angles to the road, the elephant in full career 
after me ! I never turned to look at it, but 
rode my hardest in a straight line, knowing that 
every step my pursuer took gave safety to my 
darling — on in a straight line, my horse mad 
with terror, the elephant crashing along in the 
distance behind me. Suddenly I came to an 
empty watercourse which I crossed, and at, if 
possible, an increased speed, .flew on. I heard 
the elephant come up to the watercourse and 
tear down a small tree that grew on the edge, 
but he could not keep up with me, and soon his 
trumpettngs died away in the distance. I then 
turned off so as to go at right angles to the 
course which the elephant if, as I supposed, it 
was still pursuing me would follow, but parallel 
to the road, and in the direction of the jungle 
towards which Nina was travelling. I soon 
reached the jungle, and in its dark shade 
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dismounted to rest my horse. An owl was hoot- 
ing and some jackals were howling, but of the 
elephant I heard no sound. The danger then 
was over, I thought, and Nina safe. Along the 
dark edge of the jungle I rode very slowly, for 
the way was dangerous, and at last struck again 
upon the regular road where it entered the 
jungle, and stopped to listen if I could hear 
anything. Yes, I heard something approaching 
fast — was it a beast or a man ? — and I drew my 
pistol. It was a man, and great God ! it was 
one of the men who had been carrying Nina. 

'■'■Where is she?" I screamed. "There," 
gasped the wretch, pointing behind him. I was 
past him like the wind. Long before I reached 
Nina I heard — Oh ! I can hear it now — the 
scream of an angry elephant. The beast must 
have turned back at the watercourse from chas- 
ing me, and have come upon the cortige in the 
middle of the plain. I galloped up, firing off 
my revolver. '* Nina, Nina," I cried out, 
"Nina, Nina." There was no answer except 
the crashing of the bushes as the beast hunted 
for the hidden men. " Nina ! " — and the awful 
answer was the crash of breaking panels ! Then 
one scream. It was Nina's voice, and as I 
dashed up I saw the elephant trampling with 
his knees on the litter. 
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In another moment I was borne against the 
huge beast, and had barely time to fire off a 
chamber of my revolver, when I felt myself 
hurled to the ground, then lifted and hurled up 
into space. And then there is a dull blank. 

When I recovered, it was to find my servant 
giving me brandy and to hear the crack I crack ! 
of a rifle close by. " Nina," I said, trying to 
move. My servant helped me, and though my 
leg was broken I was moved a few yards. And 
there was Nina dead, ' Her face was as it had 
been when I last kissed it, but she ? Her life 
had ended with that scream. I sank upon the 
ground, and I suppose swooned. When I was 
next revived the grey dawn was breaking. 
Around us were all our servants. On one side 
of me was Nina's corpse. On the other stood 
a European leaning on a rifle, and watching the 
cleaning of a yet bloody tusk. It was Nina's 
husband. 

Slowly I recognised him, and a groan of 
horror escaped me. He looked at me. " Drink 
some brandy," he said. I drank it like water. 

"Do you think you can stand?" he asked, 
taking up in his hands a pair of pistols which 
were lying in an open box beside him. The 
meaning of the question was plain, and with a 
gesture I asked for the brandy again. I drank 
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a long draught, and with help raised myself. 
The power of holding a pistol out had gone, 
but I managed to stand upright for a moment. 
He fired and I fell with a bullet in my shoulder. 
" Bring the body after me with my luggage," 
said he to his servants, and getting upon his 
pony went on. 

"Boy," I gasped, when I collected sufficient 
strength, "take this pistol; if any one touches 
the body shoot him." 

" Yes, sar," and I knew he would. Next day 
they -mended the shattered litter, and in it we 
buried Nina close to where she had been killed. 
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